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ADDRESSES. 


MASS. MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


\DDRESS OF REV. DAVID SANFORD, 
norchester, at the Annual Meeting of the. Mas- 
é -pysetts Missionary Society, May 30, 1837. 
reolved, “ That the indications of Divine Provi- 

, with this nation are such, as to justify the 
fthat Home Missions are to bear an important 
the conversion of the world,’” 


pais resolution, sir, speaks of the indications 
‘Divine Providence, respecting this nation. 
{yd what are these? Do they not spread out 
“re us @ nation rising with unexampled 
jv? Do they not show us a population 
than quadrupled in 50 years? and with 
ves for future increase almost without 
sion? (ts there not territory, ample 
cystain 2,000 millions of human beings?) 
there wot facilities for intercourse with 
- gations unrivalled? And is not our com- 
. spreading far and wide, reaching every 


coy and seaport on the face of the globe? And 


states 


: Are we not speaking a lan- 
ce known by one sixth of the hu:nan race? 
ie herichest fund of scientific research ? 
cag its Way into the literature of every civ- 
j nation? Controlling their institutions 
iy into the very texture of their so- 
giving shape to their church and des- 

ople? 
he present aspect of our nation; and 
k forward a little, what are the inii- 


ys of Divine Providence in respect to the | 


ye? On these | ean tarry only to mark one 


tare these indications respecting our intel-| 


| 





| 


that of the probable increase of inhabi-| 


ts, Judying from the past, the position is 
gained, that When 50 years shall have elap- 
|. there will be 60 millions on the American 
wid with our resources corresponding, 
tthe ifluence of this nation be inereas- 
And when 50 years more shall have pass- 
his pation at the same rate, will contain 
mis; and add ouly 60 years more, in 
less period than has transpire d since the 
vy of the Plymouth Colony, and with the 
eratio of tnerease, she will contain 1,000 
s of immortal beings; more than now 

rist upon the face of the globe, 
With these prospects before us, the question 
nes With thrilling Interest, what will be the 
veter of this mighty mass of immortal 
what will be the influence of this great 
the destinies of the world? One 
tain, Whether this influence is bles- 
irsed, it must be overwhelmingly great. 
e glance at the indications of Di- 
Providence leads to the conviction that 
nition is raised up atsuch a period and 
such physical and mental resources, as to 
1 influence which will operate and 
ud deepen, through every coming peri- 
e, until the scenes of the opening judg- 


ru uy 
Is C4 


sa ( 


But before these scenes, the word of inspira- 
pots us te a period of light and joy to 
h: one in which her triumphs are to 
ind the entire world become subject to 
eof peace, 
that Domestie Missions are to bear an 
t part in this grand moral enterprise, 
nade to appear from their direct and 
upon this nation, We 
w only to mark this influence in a few 
rs. Ist. Upon the intelleet of our na- 
Who are those heralds of the truth sus- 
ed by this society? 
e they ignorant, unlettered men? No, sir. 
ire some of them men of the highest or- 
‘talent, and all of them of intellectual at- 
vents; and what is the bearing of their in- 
we? = Itis to elevate the standard of edu- 
’ It is to diffuse the elements of knowl- 
through all classes of minds with whom 
[love to look at those mission- 
sin our own state and in othe: 
the Interest 
to shape the voung mind, 


y influence 


ssoerare, 
states, di- 
schools, and 
under the 
Sur they not 
ehurches to whom 
they delight to co-operate with 
What, sir, is the intelligence on this 
from some of the charches at the far 
One in the state of Hlinois, until within 
rs, Was aided by the Home Missionary 
The last year, that church and econ- 

n, subscribed and secured $25,000, to 
(the lterary institutions of that state, 
church received the fostering eare 
ety, until year before last. Within 
miths, during the last year, that church 
ety subscribed $18,000 for the same 
Do not such facets speak of the influ- 
Home Missions upon the eause of edu- 
vid upon the intellectaal improvement 


4 ” 


of common 
“vorable AUSspir Os, 
this world; the 


jister, 


ure 


| hasten to contemplate the bearing of 
ssovlety upon other benevolent: institutions 
Cliristian chureh, 
tof the American Board of Foreign 

wis. Ifany one enterprize of the church 

» bold of my affections, itis that; and 
the cause of Home Missions, as it 
ly upon that grand movement. It 
into the treasury of that institution 
imount. Yes, Sir, itischeer- 

ok upon the churches raised up by this 


io are now laboring and praying 
mtributing freely, to send the gospel 
One such church, who three years 
ceived aid from the Home Missionary 
contributed the last year $1,100 for 
Missions alone; others bringing their 
©2300 and $200 in this channel, as a 
ering for the gospel which has brought 
essiiys to them; and what is more, 
“these churches are giving their own 
noble work of Foreign Missions, 
ie best sources of information | feel 
ig, that 800 young men are now in 
of preparation for the ministry, as 
‘fruits of Domestic Missions; and of 
rge number are panting to preach the 
ile riches of Christ to the heathen. 
the direct influence of this Society, 
! We 
strate the same fact by appeals to 
n glance only at one, that of the 
wecause, ‘This great moral reform 
tation and of the world; how blessed 
hievements upon the empire of sin; 
its highest achievements are made, it 
seon that among the instrumentalities, 
“eis carried forward by Home Mis- 
Look over the fields occupied by this 
see the vast multitudes giving their 
sant their efforts to promote this cause, 
tthe 159,000 persons pledged to its prin- 
this instrumentality; 150,000, nearly 
th of all whose names are enrolled as 
‘owed advocates. Thus every other be- 
it olyect is extended direetly or indi- 
Vth 
glory is, it is itself the arrancement 
It is his plan to sanctify and save 
y send life and joy through the world. 
preaching of the gospel. Other plans 
‘d by the church are excellent, and are 
ig a healthful influence; but this is cer- 
"its results, for it is emphatically of God's 


‘ting 


wich of church enterprise, 


| 


| 


| 


Among these, | uo-! 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


j 


j 


| 


} 


cause of Home Missions; and its | 


J 


| 


It is that which he has made di-} 


dency every where is to lead men to Christ, to 
holiness and m heaven. And such, blessed be 
God, are its developements. And what are 
facts here? Why, Sir, the Secretary of the 
Parent Society states, that 40,000 are a low 
estimate of those who have been brought 
from darkness to light by this instrumentality. 
40,000 undying souls delivered from the power 
of sin. Take a single instance, of a devoted 
Christian on his dying bed. Hear him speak 
of the wonderful love of Christ, whom he hopes 
to meet in glory. Hear his raptures in view 
of the prospects before him, Already do the 
scenes of the heavenly world break upon his 
beatified vision. Already does his heart vi- 
brate to the songs above. As he looks forward 
und anticipates these ever increasing joys, and 
then looks back and traces all his hopes of fu- 
ture blessedness, ander God to the Home Mis- 
sionary, how cheering, bow full of enconrage- 
ment to this Society. But instead of a single 
instance, contemplate 40,000 precious souls, 
renewed, sanctified and ripening for heaven. 
Consider their influence upon the church, upon 
our country, and upon the world, and you have 
a faint view of the bearings of this enterprise. 

1 cannot close withont a single remark, that 
this cause is bearing most directly upon that 
portion of our land, whose influence will be 
felt most deeply upon the whole nation and 
upon the world. What Christian bas not 
trembled in view of the fet, that the very por- 
tion of this country which hereafter is to sway 
its civil destinies, has been filling up with such 
rp amount of error, of vice and of irreligion, 
What Christian has not trembled in view of 
the fet, that nearly 1,000 a «day have been 
pouring in, to lay the foundations of society 
there; society which will affeet the nation 
and the world forever. Now, Sir, to what 
source can we look for a counteracting influ- 
ence?) What instrumentality is to turn back 
the waters of death and fertilize that valley 
with the streams of salvation? We answer, it 
is pre-eminently, that of Home Missions. Let 
this be inereased a hundred fold. Let the thou- 
sand places now open be immediately occupied, 
Letevery city, and town, and village be supplied 
with faithful pastors, and the fears of Chris- 
tians will be exchanged for gratitude, in view 
of Divine interposition, and for hope in’ view 
of the advance of the kingdom of Christ through 
the world, 

6m ae ee 


AM. EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


ADDRESS OF REV. SAMUEL M. WORCESTER, | 


of Salem, at the A val Meeting f the American 
Education Boston, May 29th, 1837 
Resolve’, That the American Education Society ts 

eminently entitled to the confidence and support of 


Nociely, tn 


all these who cherish the faith and revere the memo- 
ry of the fathers of New England. 

I contess, Mr. President, that I have been 
pained not merely by the denunciations, but 
also by the eulogies, which are sometimes pro- 
nounced upon the fathers of New EFogland., It 
has been well remarked of the orntions of the 
prince of ancient eloquence, that thes have been 
tore praised than re ud, and more read th i 
understood. It is tene of the New England 
fathers, that they have been more praised than 
read, read than understood, But 
it is a source of eratulation and thanksgiving, 
that upon one point there is no dispute, and 
can be no mistake. Lalflude to their faith, their 
They were Puritans and 
Calvinists. They were decided and strenuous 
atvocates of what ure commonly called the 
doctrines of grace. Vn regard to these, the \ 
had no coneenlment or reservation whatever 
They received the Gospel, as Interpreted and 
unanswerably vindicated by the Geneyan Re- 
To a similar docu 


aud more 


doctrinal sentiments. 


nent from his own 
pen, the *contession of faith’ in the ehurch 
of the Plymouth Colony ean be traced. The 
pilgrims contended earnestly for their faith, as 
the faith once delivered to the saiots. It was 
dearer to their hearts, than country, and home, 
and even life itself. 

The resolution, Sir, implies that there are 
those who cherish the 
It also implies, that there are those w ho revere 
the memory of the fathers of New England. 
And why, Sir, do we revere their memory?’ A 
full answer to this question cannot, of course, 
he «¢ Xpect d. ‘To answer it brie fly , and yet in 


among us, same faith, 


such a manner 
lution, let me gin by inquiring, what was the 
desion of the setiiement of this land? 

Was it gain that induced our fathers to take 
Possession « {these shores? Was Virginia, as 
this region was then called, an El Dorado, al- 
luring them by golden visions? No 
Were thev a martial band, soldiers of fortune, 
seeking the spoils of conquest at d the glory of 
arms in the New Workl? No, Sir.—Were 
they a community of civilians, who had con- 
ceived the model of a new form of government, 
a republie, for example, like that which we 
their descendants enjov? Was it tomake an 
experiment ino civil polity, or to establish an 
independent slate, that our fathers came hither? 
No, Sir. —Their obje et was not gain, but god- 
They the Fast to the 
West, not as thousands of emigrants now go 
from our East to our West. In the words of 
Chief Justice Marshall—* to a stronger motive 
than even interest, a motive found to be among 
the most powerful which can influence the hu- 
man mind, is New England indebted for its first 
settlement.” Neither was it to win laurels on 
the fields of carnage and desolation, that the 
early colonists embarked for America. It was 
to cultivate the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness, under the protection of the banner of the 
Prince of Peace. 
the good fight of faith, and ensure a crown at 
the hands of the Captain of their salvation, 
And «a great, an inexcusable error it is, which 
most of our holiday orators seem to have com- 
mitted, when our fathers are represented, as 
coming hither to procure civil liberty. The 
establishment of a state, independent of Great 
Britian, was no part of the object, which the 
New England fathers had in view when they 
left their native laud. They wished, indeed, 
to found a * Christian commonwealth,” 


liness, came from 


civil freedom. 
they might expect, in gener il, to manage all 
their affairs without much interference of the 
royal prerogative. 
England fathers had no intention of establish- 
ing a state, independent of the sovereignty of 
Great Britain. Why, Sir, you are well aware, 
that the idea of independence of the mother 
country was not revealed, if conceived, until a 
hundred and fifty years after the landing on 
Plymouth Rock. It was not until after the 
revolutionary contest had begun, and just be- 
fore the time when the immortal “ Decrara- 
TION oF INDEPENDENCE” Was published. 

Any person who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the early history of New England, must 
be wilfully blind, if he does not see that, so far 
were the colonists from designing the erection 
of an independent state, they took special pains 
to proclaim their allegiance to their king. 
Look, if you please, at the Preamble of the 
celebrated compact, W hich was made and sign- 
ed on board the Mayflower. What is the lan- 
guage? 


! pewerfal by the Holy Ghost, and itsten- God, and the advancement of the Christian 








| complishment of their leading purpose ? 


ns to meet the point of the reso- | 


sir.— | 





and | 
hoped, doubtless, to enjoy a higher degree of | 
At a distance of 3,000 miles, | 


Yet, Trepeat it, the New | 


« Having undertaken for the glory of 


faith, and honor af our king and country, 2! 
voyage to plant the first colony in the Northern | 
Parts of Virginia, &e. Xe.” Our fathers never 
contemplated any plan of civil government as | 
an end, but merely as a subordinate means by 
which their great end and purpose might be 
accomplished, While they expected to enlarge 
the boundaries of the British monarch, such an | 
enlargement was a subject of inferior consider- | 
ation in their adventurous and perilous enter-| 
prise. It was to extend the dominion, not of 
the king of Great Britain, but of the King of 
kings, and Lord of Hosts, that they made their 
sacrifices and endured their hardships. } 

It was, Mr. President, a religious motive 
which led the pilgrims to this land. 'Phey 
wished to worship God in more scriptural sim- | 
plicity; to educate their children, with less ex- 
posure to the contaminations of evil examples; 
to do good, as they might have the opportuni- 
ty, to the aborigines; ina word, TO ADVANCE 
tHe Rerormation. Piety, and nothing but | 
piety, will explain the settlement of New Eng- 
land, 

Well, Sir, and when the fathers had settled in} 
the land, and establisued themselves as an or- 
ganized community, what was the goond means | 
upon which under God they relied for the ac- 
i > The 
preaching of Christ and him crucified, by able 
ministers of the New Testament. 

Our fathers were not enthusiasts or fanatics, 
They knew the value of a learned ministry. 
They were capable of appreciating, and did 
appreciate its high importance to the interests 
of the church and the welfare of man, Among 
the 2,000 settlers, who came to this region, be- 
tween 1620, and 1630, there were not less than 
about twenty, most of them ministers, whe had 
been educated at the Universities of England. 
Some of these had very valuable libraries. 
There were also among the colonists, men 


| highly respectable for their intellectual attain-/ 


ments, although they had never studied at a 
University. And as a body the people were 
unwilling to countenance public texchers, who 
Were not well qualified to sustain the responsi- 
hitities of the sacred office. While they be- 
lieved that it pleases God to save men through 
“the foolishness of preaching,” they had no} 
faith in foolish preaching. 

It was also thought necessary that the num-! 
ber of ministers should be large. In the surly 


| Years of our history, thirty or forty families 
would maintain a clergyman, and some par- 


ishes were provided with two. 

Under the influence of the most enlarged and 
elevated views of the importance ofa compe | 
tent ministry, Harvard College was founded, 
and to Christ and the church.” 
“Te is an object near our hearts,” says one | 
whose witness may be quoted here, “to have 
an able and learned ministry, when those of the 
present age are laid in their graves.” ‘ Our 
futhers,” says Cotton Mather, ‘foresaw that 
without a college to train up an able and learn- 
ed ministry, the churehes of New England 
must bave been less than a business of one age, 

have come to nothing. That 


* consecrated 


and soon the 
other hemisphere would not have sent us learn- 
ed me n enough for our necessities: and with- 
out a nursery for such men among ourselves, 
darkness must have soon covered the land, and 
gross darkness the people: and that it had been 
of great benefit both to church and common- 
wealth.” These and other testimonies, Mr 
President, T find quoted in an article published 
in the Jast American Quarterly Register of 
your society, Let me add one more, which is 
also ad luee d by the auth yoof the very elabo- 
rate and interesting * Historical Sketeh of Har- 
verd University.” President Oakes, in 1680 

irs earlier than Mather, gave it as his 
that “the wisdom and foresight and 
eare of our first leaders, for future times, was 
in nothing more conspicuous or admirable, than 
inthe planting of a nursery of learning; and 
New England is enjoving the sweet fruits of it 
to this day. ; 

Let the statements of such witnesses suflice, 
both m re gard te the cle sien and the good re- 
sults of the establishment of Harvard College 
Did time permit, it would be easy to show by 
irresistible proof that the great and good and 
Wise men who lnid the foundations of our pre- 
sent sublime ¢ 


an few ve 


Opinion, 


dit noterr in their es- 
of the value ofa hk arne | us Wet iI as god 
ly ministry. 


ninenee 


trevinte 


Teome now to inquire, Mr. President, who 
were the men that fornne dyvour Socie tv. The \ 
were men, Sir, who cherishe cl the faith ane re- 
vered the memory of the New Eughunid fathers, 
hey were men who honored the pilgrims, for 
what they did and also for what they believed. 
‘The founders of the American Edueation So- 
ciety, Sir, cordially sul to their 
sentiments in regard to the qualifications of re-| 
ligious teachers. They too would have th: 
ministers of the gospel, men who are not nov- 
ices, but seribes well instructed in the myste- 
ries of the kingdom, workmen that need not to 


he ashamed, 


most seribed 


Some of the founders of this So- 
ciety have rested from their libors. ‘They will 
long be had in grateful remembrance, “You, | 
Mr. President, knew them wells and you ean 
bear witness to the truth of these deelarations, 
And, Sir, who are the men, that now manage 
the affairs of vour Society, Are they not also 
men who cherish the fiith and revere the mem- 
ory of the fathers of New England? Most as- 
suredly. And Pneed notsay that vour object) 
is tO assist pious youth in obtaining a suitable | 
edueation for the wock of the ministry. Vou! 
are doing What you can, to inerease the num- 
her of those, who are like Barnabas, “ood 
men, fullof the Holy Ghost and of faith. 


| through whose benign instrumentality “much 
It was to fight a bettter fight, | 


people may be added to the Lord.” 

1 will not attempt a description of your plans, 
your m™ will not 
enumerate the ministers whom your Associa- 
tion has brought into the service of our Ameri- 
can Zion, and the missionaries whom you have | 
prepared to preach the atoning, the. Almighty 
Saviour, to the perishing heathen. Your} 
works are a monument, for which you and we 
have oceasion to offer fervent and unceasing | 
praise to the Great Head of the Church. 

And 1 see not how any man, who has the 
spirit of the Pilgrims, ean fail to render a 
prompt and hearty response to the se nhiment 
of the resolution, which T have offered. 1 
know not what you have ever done, that should 
cause any friend of the Lord Jesus, to with-| 
draw aught of his confidence from you. And, 
Sir, I feel assured, that argument in detail is 
not needed to prove, that your Society is, in| 
the words of the resolution, ** ¢ minently enti- 
tled to the confidence and support of those who 
cherish the fiith, and revere the memory of; 
the fathers of New England.” . 

Mr. President, our fathers attempted and 
achieved great things We, Sir, have entered 
intotheirlabors. Our opportunities and means 
of usefulness are far greater than theirs. It 
becomes us to act for our fellow-men and for 
our God, in the full consciousness of our sacred 
and imperative obligations. We stand upon! 
av elevation of vast and awful responsibility, } 

Our fathers, Sir, had little if any anticipation 
of such scenes, as those amidst which we are’ 
now passing. This is an age such as they had 
never seen. Our country is such a country, as 
thev had never known. o 

There is a remarkable passage in the Mag- 


nmstires, or your suceess, 


nalia, which I beg leave to cite, on this occa- 
sion. “It is possible that our Lord Jesus 
Christ carried some thousands of Reformers 
into the retirements of an American Desert, on 
purpose that, with an opportunity granted unto 
many of his faithful servants, to enjoy the lb- 
erty of their ministry, though in the midst of 
many temptations all their days, He might 
there, fo them first, and then by them, give a 
specimen of many good things which He would 
have his churches elsewhere aspire aud arise 
unto; and this being done, I kuow not wheth- 
er there be not all done, that New England 
was planted for; and whether the plantation 
may net soon after this come lo nothing.” 

Such, Sir, was the language of a warm ad- 
mirer of the pilgrims, about sev enty years after 
New England was settled, and whose anticipa- 
tions of the future greatness and glory of the 
colonies, could not have been less sanguine 
than those of the men, whom he so much de- 
lighted to honor, 

Mr. President, could the fathers of New 
England, revisit the land, what a prospect 
would be presented to their’ view. Many 
things, indeed, would cause them to weep. 
But man, things would cause them to rejoice 


him who stands in the sacred desk tothe Chris- 
tian parent—the ‘Tract distributer, and the 
teacher in the Sabbath school, the better. 
Then shall we “ hold forth the word of life,” 
and rejoice that we bave not run in vain nor 
labored in vain, ‘Then shall our righteous- 
ness shine forth as the light, and our judgment 
as the noonday.” ‘The resources of holiness 
are inexhaustible and omnipotent. Let the 
church be enriched with these, and she will not 
be greatly hindered in her achievements by 
fluctuations in the political or commercial 
world,—nay, those things which are now ac- 
counted disastrous and which sometimes seems 
to bode destruction to our dearest hopes, will, 
by the living and life-giving spirit of holiness, 
be converted iute the meaus of spiritual pros- 
perity. 

O, Sir, we want in the blessed enterprise 
which your Society contemplates in the distri- 
bution of Tracts in the cities, villages and ham- 
lets of our own land, we want holy men—we 
want them. We waut men who have viewed 
the state, and estimated the worth of the human 
soul at the cross. We want men who daily 
stand so near the world’s Redeemer, as to feel 
the throbbings of his gracious heart; meu who 
and give thanks to God. Upon what objects | ean give emphasis to their kind invitations to 
would they gaze with the protoundest interest? the wretched and dying sinner, by the love and 
Your manufacturing villages, your rail roads, | joy and peace which beam from their own 
your canals, yours steamboats, and other splen- | Countenances, And do we ask any thing un- 
did demonstrations of internal improvement? | ret sonable in this? No, Sir, we only ask of 
As they contemplated these, in their connec- | Christians to fulfil their vows, to devote them- 
tion with the multiplied wickedness of eur gen- | selves a living sacrifice unto the Lord. We 
eration, would not our pious ancestors exclaim, j ask only what must be before the kingdoms of 
—Ricurecusness Exatrern a Nation; anp | this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
SIN IS A REPROACH TO ANY peopne? And | Lord and his Christ. If these things are so, 
would they not turn to your institutious | may LE not be permitted to ask of my brethren 
of learning and piety, and to your benevolent | in the ministry, whether we are not called up- 

ions, as the objects which afforded them | 00 by considerations too soleton and tender to 
the greatest satisfaction and the purest delight? | be neglected, to urge our churches to higher 
These, Sir, belong to the plan of promoting | &ttainments in holiness, in connection with 
that true internal improvement, which our fa- personal efforts for the salvation of men, and 
thers conceived to be of the first importance to | otrse Ives to lend the way? 
every human being. And could they, Sir, be May 1 not also be permitted to appeal to the 
permitted to mingle with us in these anniver- | Christians of this city, whether there are not 
sary soletnnities, | know not upon which of multitudes here almost abandoned to the im- 
our benevolent associations they would bestow | pression that no man eareth for their souls? 
a more cordial benedietion, than upon the We are not unmindfal of the efforts of Chris- 
American Edueation Society. tians in this city for the advancement of the 

They cannot revisit the land. We may go | cause of Christ; we know that you have poured 
tothem, We may join them in that “cloudof | your wealth abundantly into the treasury of 
Witnesses,” which even now may be hovering | the Lord. But the Saviour asks for yourselres 
May they have joyful oceasion tosay, | your living selves ;—he asks you to be his 
se ave our children. ~ , representatives and messengers to the multi- 

a tudes in this city who are making haste to per- 

; . 7 aad aah ia a dition, that you may make known the thoughts 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. of his kind heart towards them and win them to 
holiness and Heaven. 
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over us, 


<< The 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILLARD CHILD, 
of Pittsford, Vt. at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
tcan Tract Society, Boston, May 31, 1837. 
Resolred, That while the distribution of Tracts af- 
fords an important means of good, its success depends, 
under God, very much on the piety and faithfulness | 2 Boston, at the An a 
of those who engage in the work. | Diicipline Society, May 30, 1837. 
Resolved, That the Report which has now been 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN. R. ADAN, 
nual Meeting of the Prison 





This resolution, Sir, takes it for granted, 
_ "This resolution, Sir, takes it for grante had fo .ccepted and referred to the Managers to be 
itinay well do, that you have good Tracts to | printed 
— _ oS : it is desirable that they | In offering this resolution Mr. Adan said—I 
should be circulates » While it that the | submit this. resolution with much pleasure. 
question of their usefulness will depend greatly | x, one can have heard. and po one will rend 
upon the piety ot those who carry them. | the annual report without deriving from it in- 
Wherever the Tract distribution has been un- 1 


- . } struction and satisfaction. Like all which 
dertaken at all, | suppose the intent of this res- | 2 


} have preceded it, it bears many marks of inde- 
olution has been so far complied with, as that fatigable industry in ; 
only those have been employed as distributers, | ; me pl essary to 
who gave credible evidence ot piety. But not note the bnprovement of public prisons. 
every one, who sits atthe communion table, is the great object of this Society, and most 
with unsuspected character will do much good | ditivently and faithfully has it heen pursued 
inthis work. The rash, self-conceited zealot | tt is onle tw lve ve ts slace the Suciety was 
will provoke hostility against himself and his | «4; anized. Then. how much was to be done! 
=: when he should win asoul to Christ, Ane " aes x’ Ww uel has been achieved '—with- 
e worldly man, though he may run bis ap- ' wief space of time. most of the larce 
pointed round, with mechanical ACCULACY, ond csaliaods 4s got lboce ad maped hn ei 
very low state to be the admiration of plilan- 
thropists. ‘Phe annual reports of the Society 
are known and in use throughout christendom, 
| They have become text ho ks, furnishing a 
miss of information that cannot be bud else- 
where,—and our prisons have been so much 
improved that nations, to whieh our fathers and 
} ourselves have always gone for 


attirms 


and of success 
pro- 
Phat 


obtaining 


ing the information ne 
\ 


nod his head and drop his ‘Tract in every 
dwelling, will leave behind him no impressis e 
recollections to give point to his little book. 
All will see that he had no heart in what he 
was doing, and will probably treat it as tightly 
as himself. The face of the melane holy man, 
and the tones of his voiee, will sadly misrepre- 
sent the good tidings he bears. The unfveling 
man, he whose heart is not warm with syinpa- 
thy for all humankind, will he puta poor Ines- 
senver for bin who said- 
ve that labor at 


give you rest,’ 


instruction, 
send their re presentatives and agents to profit 
by our knowledge and experien ‘coon this sub- 
ject. Butallthese facts should be 
to exertion, not inducements to repose, 
allis not done. We are 
laborers in a field where no one’s task can end 
but with his life. Tt must endure so long as 
there is poverty or crime in the land 
as there are bad prisons to be reformed, or 
Much must be done 
to discover and spread the truth so that oll may 
receive it, and much must be done to maintain 
things ina right position after we have placed 
them there. ‘There is no penitentiary so well 
comlucted as not to need continual watehing. 
Where they do well, praise and encourage 
them, and point out excellencies for imitation, 
Where they are badly conducted, denounce 
them, expose their defects in all their causes 
and alltheire nsequences,— 


“Come unto me, all 
if are heavy Inden, and EF will | 

wd who, when forbearance | 
was exhausted, and hope was dead, cried —* O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would Lhave 
gathered thee, even as a hen doth eather her 
brood under her wings.” 


stimulants 
Much 
—tut 


has been done 


<0 long 
‘Sweet is the tear that from a Howard's eve 

Drops on the cheek of him he lifts from earth: 
But he who does me good, with unmoved f ice, 
Does it but half, uv bevefa 


£00 lones to be watched. 


for, notimy brother an? 

It seems tome that the happiest feature of 
the system of ‘Pract distribution is found in the 
fret that it presents the ehureh to the world in 
the attitude of affectionate Christian solicitude 
and care, 

It must never be forgotten, that itis by the | 
simplicity of preaching, that the world is to be 
converted to Christ. —and pre aching implies 
the presence of the living, breathing, feeling 
mans;—it includes all the langu 
in the tones 


acting ineach case 
without fear and without faver. 

I have been much interested in the statements 
sof emotion | contained in the report concerning the Prisons 
of the human voice,—and the elo- | of Pennsvivania. Ttis well known that in the 
quent ploy ofthe * human face divine.’ Mueh | United States there are two systems of Prison 
that is well worthy of the name of pre aching, | Dise ipline. That ealled the Auburn system, 
has been done by those who never stood in the requires solitary confinement at meals and at 
sacred ke sk, hor handled the seholas 3 per. and night, el issified labor doring the d Ww, and COllLe 
for myself, Sir, Lhope for good from the Tract | stant watching of the prisoners by day and by 
distribution, only as one means of preaching | night so far as may be needed te prevent con- 
Christ—of bringing the Christian man to act di- | versation among them. The Auburn svstem 
rectly on his fellow-man. | depends so much on good and fiithtul officers, 

Connecting the distribution of your admira- | that itis of the utmost importance always to 
ble Tracts with the visits of Christians, in the | secure their services. The Pennsylvania sys- 
name ofthe Lord, is in many ways an excel- | tem relies less on the offieers;—its chief depen- 
lent device. In addition to furnishing reading | dence iron 
of the best kind, it tends te make it sure that | leaves the convicts to themselves, and re quires 
there shall be Chiristion visits, and that these | them to be kept “each in his narrow cell,’ 
Christian visits shall be regular and systematic | from the day he enters the prison till he quits 
—it suggests appropriate topics ofeonversation | it. The Auburn system is that which prevails 
—hut above all, when the distributer is what | in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
he ought to be, the Tract which he leaves ke eps and elsewhere, The Pennevivania eystem is 
alive the memory of the faithful and affeetion- | confined to that State and New Jersey, 
ate Christian visiter, and its statements and ap- “There are advantages which we believe 
peals derive new power from being associated | every man, of fair mind, must concede to our 
with the living image of that best and most | svstem. 
powerful of all things this side of heaven—a First,—In the cost of buildings. To erecta 
goodman, But it may be said, we have notin | penitentiary on the Pennsylvania system costs 
our churches, at least in sufficient number to | six or seven times more than to build one, of 
accomplish the desired work, men of the ehar- | the «ame capacity, on the Auburn system, 
acter supposed—that, if we would distribute Second,—The conviets in Pennsvivania 
Tracts at all, we must often send by the hand | work at their own discretion, and of course to 
of worldliness, hardly persuaded to leave for a | little profit—Hence the cost of their mainte- 
little while its eager pursuit of gam—and | nance is a most serions burthen on the State. 
sometimes by the hand of indiscreet zeal, that | The support of our Penitentiary is no charge 
doeth a work of waste and ruin in its attempts | to the State, The earnings of the conviets pay 
to build—and often by the hand of apathy, that | all the expenses of our Penitentiary and much 
weeps not over the guilt and woes of humani- | more. The net income to the State the last 
tv, and it may be asked, what shall be done? | year was $13,498.25. Again, convicts enjoy 
To this 1 answer, let nothing be done to give | better health under the Auburn than under the 
the impression to any one of these men, that | Pennsylvania system. This has been very 
his share of the work of converting the world | clearly demonstrated in the report of our See- 
to Christ, ean he accomplished at all with his | retary. And lastly, it is difficult te watch the 
present character; and let every thing be done | prisoners in the Pennsylvania Prisons, or im- 
to make him feel that he is hastening to the | part to them religious, or other instruction. 
account of one who has violated his solemn | But the friends of the Pennsylvania system 
oath to be and to do all that he can for Christ. say that the first object in’ ev ery Penitentiary 
We have had enough of the vain and impious | should be to prevent the possibility of any in- 
endeavor to find how a man and a church that | tercourse hetween the convicts,—that this ob- 
is wanting in holiness, can do the work of a | ject is perfectly obtained under their system and 
holy man and a spiritual church—it cannot be. | is more than equivalent for all the advantages 
As God liveth, it cannot be. And the sooner | of the Auburn system. But on this point the 
we ¢ ave this lesson on our hearts—from parties have never agreed as to the fact of the 


is on stone walls, and doors: it 


| 
| 
| 


| in the g 
| be “ what is the truth?” 
| Secretary, Sir, | believe we have the truth,— 


| building. 


Govention of intercourse among the convicts. 
Ve have alw ays denied that this intercourse is 
impossible or even difficult. Our friends (es- 
pecially the Secretary of the Society) have 
visited the Pennsylvania Prison at Philadelphia 
and held conversation between cell and cell. 
Even after this, the same allegations were 
made as before by the friends of the Penn- 
sylvania system. It is not surprising then 
that the general inquiry among those interested 
atsubject of Prison Discipline, should 
In the report of our 


probably not the whole truth—but certainly 
nothing but the truth. T have examined the 


| original documents on which the statements of 
tour Secretary are predicated,and I aim satisfied 


that they support all his allegations, Perhaps, 
Sir, this subject is of so much importance that 


] . . > 
| Limay be permitted to pursue it further, and 
with your permission UT will read afew extracts 


from the documents | have here. 
The third annual report, made to this society 


ls . 
| In 1828, warned the Pennsylvanians that they 


would be disappointed in their Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia.—Our Secretary there says In 
the plans of building, the great peculiarity, 


| which the projectors sought, was solitary cells, 
) in which it should be physically impossible for 


tho convicts to communicate with each other 
from cell to ecll, And the great principle 
which was to be acted upon, was solitary con- 
finement day and night without labor. ‘To se- 
cure the first object, a plan of buildings was 
adopted, broad, complicated, inconvenient, and 
expensive. Against this plan of building, we 


) made the following objections in the second re- 
| port—the difficulty of preventing the prisoners 


from communicating with each other, either 
through the air chamber, or over the walls of 


| the exercising yards—the impossibility of in- 


specting the conduct of the prisoners in the 
cells, or in the exercising yards, either from the 
observatory in the centre of the large vard, or 
from the towers on the external walls:—the 
difficulty of the keepers knowing it in cases of 
sudden sickness and distress among the prison- 
ers—the difficulty of introducing labor if. it 


| should be found necessary—the difficulty of 
communicating Instruction, and the expense. 
| Since that report was written, on a visit to 


Philadelphia, the experiment was made to as- 
certain whether the first point was gained, viz: 
cells so constructed that itshould be impossible 
to converse from cell to cell, Having entered 
} separate cells and closed the doors opening into 
| the exercising yards and the pussoge, we found 
no difficulty in conversing. After leaving the 
cells, we found no difficulty in conversing from 
one exercising yard to another when we were 
jin adjoining yards, or from yard to vard with 
} several intervening. Tere then is (a perfect 
| failure in the first great object in this plan of 
It is neither impossible nor difficult 
for persons to converse from ccll to eell, or 
from exercising vard to exerecisiig yard.” 

This warning was given before the new 
prison at Philadelphia was finished. It was in 
season to permit an entire change in the con- 
struction of the building. It had no effect. 

Lafayette, as we all know, passed a long 
time in prison. He could advice with know- 

| ledge of the suhject—and his advice was that 
Pennsylvania should adopt the Auburn system; 
afterwards in 1826, he wrote thus—“ ‘The peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania think that the system of 
solitary confinement is a new idea, a new 
covery: notso. Tt is only the revival of the 
Bastile. ‘The State of Pennsyl- 
has given to the world an exam- 
and whose code of philanthro- 
py has been quoted and canvassed by all Ku- 
rey eis tow aboutto } rochaimn to the world the 
ineMcnrey of the tem, and revive and restore 
the ernel mode of the most barbarous and un- 
enlightened age, | hope my friends of Penn- 
svivania will consider the effect this system had 
on the poor prisoners of the Bastile. IT re- 
pared tothe scene on the second day of the 
demolition, and found all the ’ had 
heen deranged hy their solitary confinement, 
exceptone. He had been a prisoner 25 vears, 
und was led forth during the heivht of the tu- 
thultuous riot of the people whilst engaged in 
tearing down the building. He looked around 
With amazement, for he had seen nobody for 
that sp: and before night he was so 
much affected that he beeame a confirmed ma- 
| niac, from whichsituation he never recovered.? 

Acain, the Commissioners of the Pennsylwa- 

nin Legisheure, in their report in Jan'ry - 1828, 
} suy ‘Our belief in the value of solitary con- 
| finement asa punishment for erime has gradu- 
ally civen way before the irresistible convie- 
tien, which a thorough examination of the sub- 
ject bas forced upon us;—and, however the 
conclusion may be at varianee with the senti- 
ments of a highly respeetable portion of our 
fellow citizens, os well as with 
conceived Impressions, we 


dis- 


system of the 
venta, whieh 
! le of humanit 


prisoners 


ce of times 


our own pre- 
should he unfaithful 
fo our trustand to our consciences if we hesitn- 
ted for smomentto declare our deliberate opin- 
ioo. Hf therefore, the question was entirely 
| open in this State,—if previous arrange ments, 
ofa nature too serious to be overloooked, did 
not interfere, we should earnestly recommend 
to the Legislature, the t i 
tion of the confinement at 
night, with joint labor in the daytione , on the 
yl in of the Penitentiaries at 
Sing, and Wethersfield.” 

All this wise and eonscientions andy ire — and 
nll these friendly were disregarded, 
‘The system moved on upon the principle which 
Lafayette so much dis pproved 


tire and ibsolute sdop- 
system of solitary 


Auburn, Sing- 
Warnings 


Let us now look at the re presentations made 
hy its friends, concerning its operation and ef- 
fects, 
In the warden’s first report of the Philadel- 
phia Penitentiary, made in 1829, he says, (p. 
14,) "To effect the great objects of pe nitentin- 
ry discipline, it is indispensthle lo prevent all 
intercourse among the prisoners. 1 feel there- 
fore, much pleasure in adding that « t perience 
has convinced me that the structure and disci- 
pline of this penitentiary have ec mpletely ac- 
complishe d this great desiderstum: conversa- 
tion and nequaintance are physically impracti- 
cahle to its inmunte a.” 
In the second report of the same warden, for 
1830, he says, “ Ithas been said that the prison- 
} ers could, and therefore, would be likely to 
communicate from cell to eell I helie ve it 
possible for a prisoner to halloo so loud that 
he may he heard. The keeper, however, bas 
by far the best opportunity of hearing; but we 
have never known an instance of their thus 
communicating; nor do LT believe that any 
prisoner in the establishment knows who is in 
| the next eell to him. Those, who have 
discharged have gore out un 


| ! 
been 
nequainted wy ith 
those who have been inmates with them. 
Agnin—in Smith's Defence of the Penneylwa- 
| nia System, published in 1883, at p. 82, the 
writer savs,— It has been suggested that ine 
means of couversation will also 
that the prisoners 
will he enchled to effect this by means of the 
tubes conveying heated air into their cells, 
The experinent of en atte ry pote d convers ttion 
by two parties in odjoining cells has been re- 
pent div tried. It woe utterly impracty able.” 
Agsin—Gov, Wolf, in his mesenge to the 
| Legislature, in Dee, 1839, “The prison- 
‘ers work to more advant ; having ve op- 


tercourss hy 


prey vil in our penitentiary; 
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portunity for conversation, or amnsement, they} 
eagerly desire employment. Here all commu- 
nication is cut aff; no one knows his fellow 
prisoner; no acquaintance is formed; no con- 
versation takes place; the convict sees no one, 
and holds communion with no one, except such 
as will give him good advice.” } 

The effect of these statements on the public 
mind has been to give to the Philadelphia Pen-| 
itentiary and system of prison discipline a re- 
putation they never deserved. It was in vain 
that the friends of the Auburn system again and 
again deelared the statements incorrect, and 
made the declarations on their own personal, 
examinations and knowledge. ‘The rae 
being persons of high character, no deetston | 
could be had between them. All that eould be 
expected was to leave the matter in | 
Legislative documents, furnished by Pennsyl-| 
vania herself, have dissipated that doubt,—and | 
srove the friends of the Auburn system correct 
in their prophetic w arnings and in their subse- 
quent statements, : ae F : 

There are two Penitentiaries in Pennsylva- 
nia, viz: that im Philadelphia called the Fast- 
ern Penitentiary, and the other in’ Pittsburg, 
called the Western Penitentiary. ‘The West- 
ern Penitentiary was built after the completion | 
of the other, and with all the advantages of ex- 
perience in regard to it. Of the two prisons, 
therefore, the Western should approach near-| 
est to perfection. 

IT will now read an extract from a report to | 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, made in} 
March, 1835, by a minority of a committee ap- 
yointed to examine into abuses charged as ex- | 
isting in the economy and management of the | 
Fastern Penitentiary. The report notices a 
defect in the construction of certain pipes, ‘ by 
means of which the convicts were enabled to} 
communicate with each other. ‘This defect 
was well nigh proving fatal to the institution; | 
inasmuch as a general insurrection had been 
concerted between the convicts, and was on the | 
point of breaking out w hen discovered by the 
vigilance of the warden and frustrated by bis 
energy and decision. ‘Thus much for the East-/ 
ern Penitentiary. } 

We will now look atthe Western Peniten-| 
tiary, at Pittsburg. A committee of the House | 
of Representatives of Pennsylvania, ina report 
made in Jan. 1837, say—‘ It is the boast of 
Pennsylvania that she has devised and carried 
into effect a system of Prison discipline, whieh 
so admirably combines the two great objects of 
punishment and reform. ‘That this is effeetu- | 
ally done by the system of solitary confinement, | 
the committee are renew edly convinced by the 
result of their investigation. ‘The total depri- 
vation of liberty, the hopeless tmpossibility of 
intereourse with the world, or even with his 
fellow partners in crime,—the lonely and still 
solitude of his narrow cell, where no object oc- 
curs on which to rest his eye or to fix and! 
amuse his mind,—all combine to rencer his 
state of existence tiresome and gloomy in the 
extreme.” [ read this extract from the first 
page of the report. Certainty it claims for the 
Pennsylvania system a complete triumph, On 
the very next page of the same report the same 
committee makethe following humiliating con- 
fession, alike fatal to their own previous dee- 
laration and to their boasted system. ‘* A 
rusal of the report of the Inspector of the 
Western Penitentiary, made tothe Legislature, 
March 4th, 1836, first informed the committee 
of the existence of evils in that institution, 
which, in the opinion of the inspectors them- 
selves, went furto destroy the boasted system of 
discipline which had its origin in, and was at 
much cost and trouble carefully nurtured by 
Pennsvivania. The committee were not alittle 
surprised tolearn from thatreportthat it was the 
serious belief of the Inspectors that the system 
could not be carried into successtul operation, 
in the Penitentiary under their control, and 
that their hopes and expectations of success had 
been ufterly disappointed, With the 
anxious regard for its complete triumph, and 
for the purposes of remedying, if possible, the 
great and orerwhelmning difficulties by which 
it appeared to be surrounded, they made a 
protracted and scrutinizing inquiry, and take 
great pleasure in submitting in as few words as 
possible the result by [of] their researches, | 
The inspectors, warden, assistants, and prison 


statements 


most 


ers gene rally, concurre lin) their 
upon the subjects of inquiry, and it was evi-} 
dent from information received from them, that 
the defects of the construction of the prison} 
prevent in a great measure the possibility. of 
strict solitary confinement, and admet of almost 
unlimited communication between the inmates 
of adjoining cells, Prisoners were in no in- 
stance (when the committee asked the question ) 
ignorant of the name, crime, sentence, 
liberation, §&e. and in even 
able to give other information, which appeared 
highly improper for them to possess; because 
it should only appropriately be known to the 
ollicers of the institution.” 

The impression left on my mind after read- 
ing these documents, is that the fate of the 
Pennsylvania system of discipline is sealed 
It would be more gratifving if we could be 
could be satisfied with it,—and if it were all 
that is required for the punishment and refor- 
mation of criminals. But we must regard it 
and speak of it as it is, plainly and truly. 
The truth can never do any barm; and it is 
igh time that the truth should be known on 
this subjeer, Hitherto those disposed to erect 
penitentiaries have halted between the Penn- 
svivania and the Auburn system,—not knowing 
which to adopt. Tthink they can hesitate no 
longer. Certainly the Auburn system is the 
best in every respect, if it is not inferior in the 
prevention of intereourse among the convicts. 
The documents referred to prove that there is 
no such inferiority. 

As an Inspector of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, TE cannot close these remarks without 
acknowledging the many obligations that insti- 
tutien is ender to this society and its much re- 
spected Secretary. Some nine vears ago, he 
found it a place of iniquity and pollution, 
where the eri] one seemed to have established 
his throne, and to hold undisputed and undi- 
vided empire, Ir was so wretched a pl we, and 
the intereonrse among the conviets was so un- 
restrained, that no convict could enter it so bad 
but that he might be made worse. 

Your Secretary, aided by some friends of 
humanity and « 


time of 


some instances, 


couraged by this society ex- 
posed the character of the institution; and it 
was chiefly t vy his efforts, that the prison was 
reformed and made what it now 


is,—a place 
which a Christian m LV Visit 


, with satisfaction. 

To this society and to the same gentleman we 

are indebted for having a faithful chaplain, the | 
full value of whose services cannot be appreci- 
ated, and whose influence among the convicts! 
is as great as it is salutary, For a long time 

this society paid a large portion of the chap- 

lain’s salary: but became so 
well satisfied with the importance of having 

such an officer attached to the prison, that they 

have raised his sal iry, pay the whole of it, and 
have refunded to this society all its advances 
with interest, : 


our legislature 


For all that this society and its agent have 
done for our prison I return my sincere thanks, 
I know the extent of his labors, and the weight 
of his cares and responsibilities. May he be 
supported,—may he run and not faint, nor be 
Weary in well doing. He, and every one, who 
labors in this good cause, has a great reward 
before him. He will have it in the approval 
of his own conscience.—in the reformation of 
bad men,—in the thanks and praise of good 
—_ a ng mates a still higher reward 

, ose dread tribunal no one will 


he asked What he has done for himself but what 
he has done for others. 


Faeata.—-On firet page, but 
paragraph of Mr. Sanford’s Address, tor 
charaster—Cth paragraph, 13th line, 


lust line one of first 


“ charch,” read 
for 


“world,” read 


work—next line, dele *they;” last paragraph, 1st col. 2d line, 
for “church,” read Christian.—Most of these errors were 
occasioned by abbreviations, which were not anderstood 
by the compositor. 





Phitadeciphia Anniversaries. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

The American Sunday School Union held 
its 13th anniversary on Monday afternoon, May 
22, in the First Presbyterian chureh, Philadel- 
phia. Alexander Henry, Exq., president, in 
the chair, Prayer hy Rev. Dr. Ludlow, pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, ‘Phe 


report was read hy Mr. Hall; of which the fol- | 


lowing brief abstract presents the most material 
items: 
ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT. 

The report gives the results of the labors of 
each missionary employed by the union during 
the past year, The sum total is, that there 
have been employed, in New England, New 
York, and part of New Jersey, eight agents and 
missionaries. Inthe other middle states and 
Maryland, seven. Inthe Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, 21. In the Southern states, 15. The 
missionaries in the three last mentioned dis- 
tricts have established at least 500 new schools, 
making on an average, 30 each. Publications 
have been distributed gratuitously to the amount 
of $3,455, viz. in the west $2,283, in the south 
$812, elsewhere $359. The amount of contri- 
bution for the Valley, for the year ending March 
1, was $10,744. The cost of sustaining the 
agents and missionaries, donations of books, 
and incidental expenses, $14,693. Receipts to 
the southern fund, $6,347, At the beginning 
of the last year there was a balance in its favor 
of $6,781. “Amount expended, 6,436, 
te the general fund $15,832. Number of new 
auxiliaries, 42. Reports have been received 
from 164 out of 1,300 professedly auxiliary so- 
cieties. The result of their reports is 2,126 
schools, 23,687 teachers, 167,816 scholars, 
umes in libraries, 201,839. 
764 teachers, 1,857 scholars. 

In the publication department, we have is- 
sued during the year, 33 new books, of which 
22 are original, written for the Society. Their 
-ize, from 16 pages to 272, giving an aggregate 
of 3,354 pages of new publications. 
number of books now amounts to 400 bound 
volumes, and about 150 in papercovers. The 
number of volumes printed in the year is 890,- 
663. Of infant school lessons, pamphlets, jour- 
nals, &e. 94,600, the whole making about 62 
millions of pages printed. In the aggregate of 
volumes are ineluded 89,500 of the Union 
Questions; and in the aggregate of pages, S4,- 
600 copies of the S.S. Journal. Amount of 
publications sent to Depositories $34,414. 
Amount sold at Philade!phia, $41,041. Total, 
$75,456. Actual receipts from sales, $59,268. 
Paid for copy rights, $919. Stereotyping and 
printing, $9,208.) Paper, $16,092. Binding, 
£23.723. Vingraving on steel, wood and stone, 
$1,051. 


Protessed religion, 


Total paid to authors and mechanies, 
£53,644. Donations to foreign fund, $1,040, 
the avails of which been distributed in 
books to American missionaries in) various 
parts of the world, A considerable number of 
our books have been sold in Calcutta, and sev- 
eral have been translated into different lan- 
guoges in India. One has been translated into 
Italian, for distribution among the Mediterane- 
The lite of Washington has 
been translated into French and German, and 
is reprinted in Paris. A circulating library, 
composed of our publicetions, h is ! een open d 
in Paris, whieh in less than « year from its es- 
tablishment, had 600 subscribers. At least four 
other hooks are in course of tr inshati mn in Par- 
is. Three of our books have been printed, nt 
the expense of the Union, in raised characters, 
for the use of the blind 
The following preamble and resolution was 
then moved by B. W. Ricuarons, Esq. of Phil- 
: and seconded by the Hon 
t North Carolina. 
* Commuinieations 


have 


an missions, 


Henry 


having heen 
from highly respectable ff 


re ‘ceived 
ends of sound edu- 
‘ation in ditferent parts of the United States, 
expressing an ardent desire tor a much 
extended circulation of the 


tore 
publications of this 

especialls , 
a low 4 
such of the 


shall, by their directors or patr 


mn prepart nnd furnishi: v 
Wo oand seleet Vibe 


1 
common schools of our ¢ 


it price, sm iries to 
muNiry, as 
(ts, 
lesire to be supplied, amd shall 
means of theetiiag 
public 
judement of many friends of man in our ecoun- 
try highly approved, especially as 
nothi Wu muy el {<8 of 
denomination of Christians; 
co-operation and liberal 
prise, having heen (without an en 


express a 
furnish the 
and 


the nec ry expense; 
the tions of this society being in 


contaming 
offensive to ‘itizens. or 
-rnel 


support to 


any hearty 
enter- 
v of the 


' 
Here 


society) profiered by many good men: 
fore 
R red, That the Board of Man g 
‘ving in any degree their 
n Sunday Schools, 


without 

efforts to plant and sus- 
rested tot early and 
etficient measures, cordially to respond to the call of 
our friends; and relying upon the blessing of God, 


he req 


ind the zealous co-operation of our fellow-citizens, 
throughout the United States, 
furnish all 
for accomplishing so important a work."* 

Mr. Ricnarns 
spoke of the plan as great and expansive in its 
coutemplated results, though simple and easy 
in its character. 


this society will en- 


deavor to such faeilities as 


it possesses, 


In offering this resolution, 


The eornon schools ure 
creating habits of reading, which, if not sup- 
plied with sonnd and wholesome matter, would 
be employed on the pernicious works that 
abound. Christians have not felt the interest 
they ought to feelin common sehools: the in- 
fluence that the pupil receives here is daily and 
stant, and should be of the purest kind. 
He thought the preposition would be approved 
hy every candid and Virtuous mind, 


co 


; ‘The pre- 
judices that had once prevailed against the soci- 
ety’s publications, through a suspicion of their 
sectarisin, had been outlived; and their excel- 
lent charaeter and the cheapness at which they 
can be furnished must recommend the sugges- 
tion everywhere. 

The proposition was further urged by the 
Rev. W. S. Pruemer, of the Presbyterian 
Church of Virginia, who remarked, that it com- 
mended itself as a noble work. Let any one 
reflect on the faet, that there are eighty thou- 
sand common schools in this country, and that 
there are from three to five millions of young 
minds to be trained. 

The books proposed to be put to this impor- 
tant use are not merely inotlensive books: they 
are calculated to be directly useful, and in the 
highest sense. He gave an example of the 
power of such works on the minds of the young, 
which he afterwards intimated to be a matter 
of personal history. A boy in Ohio, when 
about ten years of age, read a litth volume 
which immediately aroused his anxiety about 
the condition of his soul. 
continued for several months, and he 
over the book in secret until he was brought to 
enjoy the peace of the Gospel. He had for- 


gotten the name of the book that had been the | 


instrument of his conversion, until some years 
ago, after attending as a clergyman one of the 
anniversaries of this society, he procured a sup- 
ply of juvenile religious books, and among 
them he soon recognised the volume that had 
had such an influence on his destiny. 
Janeway’s Token for children, and he thanked 
God that there were now so many books that 
show that children may love God, and teach 
them to love Him, 

The effect of these books on the teachers 
and scholars of common schools must be very 
happy. The Pennylvania Lyceum reports, 
that by the introduction into schools of small 
eabinets of minerals and shells, such an im- 
pulse had been given to education, that in 
places where sixteen dollars a month had been 
considered an ample salary for a teacher, fifty 


| ters the text, “*“Tuou Gop seest me.” 


| filted with such sentiments, and read day by 


| plished by mutual agreement of the parties is 
| yet doubtful. 


} committee were Mr, Breckenridge, Drs. Alex- 


Receipts | 
; United States of America] and the New School 


lean Presbyterian Church: that the Princeton 


Vol- | 


The total | 


| pected when the parties come toge ther? 


The impressions | 
wept | 


It was | 


| thousand dollars; and to the Pennsylvania Institation for 


dollars were now cheerfully giveu. If such an| 
effect had followed from the introduction of 
these stones, how much more may be antici- 
mated from the introduction of libraries? Their 
influence reaches the heart and conscience. 


| A young man was taken by his guardian to a 
| grammar school, and before leaving him he 


nailed over the fire-place of his room, a eard, 
such as the Union points, having in large let- 
The 
lad was disposed to indulge in a course which 
this admonition constantly reproved, and he 
had to tear it down and burn it before he could 
go to the length he wished in dissipation and 
sin. Ifa single sentence has this power, what 
would be the influence of agreeable books 


day. [S. S. Journal. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
The General Assembly seems to be on the 
eve of division. Whether it will be accom- 


One abortive attempt has been 
made, as follows:— 

A committee of ten—five from each party— 
was appointed to consider and report on the 
subject of a division, ‘The members of the 


ander, Cuyler, and Witherspoon, and Mr. Ew- 
ing, of the Old,—and Drs. Me Auley, Beman, 
and Peters, and Messrs. Dickinson and Jesup, 
of the New School. The two parts of the 
committee met separately, and communicated 
with each other by writing. 'Phey came to an 
agreement on the following points:—That a 
voluntary separation of the parties in the church 
is desirable and proper; that the Old School 
should retain the present name [the General 
Assembly of the Proshyterian Chureh in the 


be called the General Assembly of the Ameri- 


Seminary and its funds belong to the Old School, 
and the other funds be equally divided. On 
the following points the parties were unable to 
nyree, Viz? 

1. As to the propriety of entering at once, 
by the Assembly, upon the division, or the 
sending down of the question to the Presbyte- 
ries, 

2. As to the power of the Assembly to: take 
effectual initiative steps, as proposed by the 
majority; orthe necessity of obtaining a change 
in the constitution of the ehureh. 

3. As to the breaking up of the suecession of | 
this General Assembly. so that neither of the 
new Assemblies proy osed, to be considered this 
proper body continued; or that the body whieh 
should retain the name and institutions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church | 
in the United States of America, should be held | 
in fuet and law, to be the true successors of | 
this body. : 

The committee reported this state « f things, 
and the subject was laid on the table, 139 to} 
107, | 

The abrogation of the plan of union w s| 
mentioned in our last, [See Recorder June 2.) 
Steps have since been taken to bring certain 
Presbyterian Churches under diseipline An| 
order has been adopted citing be fore the next 
Assembly certain interior Judicatories charged 
hy common fame with irregularities; and ade- 
‘laration that while this process is going on, 
said Judiecatories will not be entitled to a re- 
presentation in the Assembly. — ft is supposed 
that this will secure an Old School majority 
next vear. 

t our latest dates the following resolution 
was under debate :— 











Resolred, That by the operation of the abrogation 
of the Plan of Union of 1801, the Svnod of the West- 
em is hereby declared to be, no 


Reserve is, and it 


longer a part of the Presbyterian church in the United 


States 


Of the temper that prevails in the Assembly 
the N.Y. Observer's Philadelphia correspon- 
dent gives the following account:— 

You will see by our report of the Assembly's 
proceedings, that a committee of ten was ap- 
) inted with a view to a division of the church; 
ane that this committee were unable to 

The appointment of this comunittee was not 
pre I though, fr the 
attempt rns to have bee the 


ration ts 


rgres 


nature: at ym their report, 


seem abortive, 
inperious necessity of effecting a sep 

and more felt, An ate 
to-lay torenew the negott 
! to all rt th 


tore mipt was mm ile 
It has become 


Presbyterinn 


ition. 
ybvtous ehureh is 
in feet two bodies; the 
to get therm apa 
The two parties 
tervals of the Assembly's ses 
with doors, At one of th 
Convention, 


wily perplexity is, how 


each tring the in- 
ral 
wl 
open 


meetings of 


it was urged upon the members te 
be all in their places in the Assen ! ly, lest the 
Opposite party should outvote them: fears were 
school 
ht be chonged even in| 
and at all that 
could not expect iwainto have 
so that they ought to 
the power while it was in their bh nds, It was 


therefore agreed to cut short debates beyond a 


expressed that, by an accession of 
the majority mt 
the present Assembly; 
the 


new 
ten, = 
events, 
‘orthodox 


the ascendaney, exercise | 


reasonable time, by moving the Previous Ques- 
tion, It was alse proposed that they should 
immediately proceed to the we rk of exeision, 
and by eutting off the obnoxious Synods and 
Preshyteries before the meeting of the next As- 
sembly, prevent the power from passing out of 
their own hands, | 

As a counterpart to these movements, in a 
meeting of the new school party, at which the | 
proposition of Mr. Breckenridge for a division | 
of the church was discussed with much anima-| 
tion, it was maintained that the present mnajori-| 
ty of the old school party was merely neciden- 
tul; that there were 40 or 50 new school Pres-| 


| byteries not represented in the present Assem- | 


bie. and the party were encour aged to hold on, | 
and the next year they would set matters all} 
right. ; 

From such action apart, what might be ex- | 
| he 
Assembly bas heen in almost a 
fortnight, and vet hardly any of its-erdineary 
business has been transacted. Its whole atten- 
tion is absorbed with matters of controversy. 
Every topie introduced is a bone of contention, | 
producing angry feeling, which the mode of) 
discussion is not always adapted to allay. The 
old school party regard the opposition of the | 
minority as intended to obstruct the business of 


now session 


| the Assembly: while the new school view the 


majority as aiming attheir life, and think them- 
selves justified by any lawful measures of self- 
Mutual criminations and impeach- 
ment of motives, and offensive personalities, 
have mingled in the debates—a humiliating 
spectacle, w hich is viewed by all concerned to 
be unnatural and not much longer tolerable. 
Every hour’s delay only aggravates the present 
evil; “while there is no doubt. that if once apart, 
the two bodies would cherish friendly feelings 
towards each other, as they now do towards the 
various denominations of evangelical Chris- 
tians. [Ft. Chronicle. 


Beqvests.—The Philadelphia National Gazette 
states that the Inte William Y. Birch, of that city, 
who had. by his own exertions, amassed a considera- 
ble fortune, made tn his will the following disposition 
of his property —To the Philadelphia Northern and 
Southern Dispensaries, and the Female Hospitable 
Society. he left three thousand dollars each; to the 
st. George's Society, Orphan Asylum, and the Infant 
School Society, one thousand dollars each; to the 
Unitarian Church, of which he was a member, five 


the Instruction of the Blind the remainder of his estate, 
which amounts to at least ene hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


—~— 

The bequest of late Hon. Wo. Reep to Amherst 
College was $10,000, instead of $1000 ae stated in 
several papers. 





BOSTON RECORDER. 


7 Friday, June 16, 1837. 


BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON. 

New England Sabbath School Union.—Yhe re- 
ceipts of the Treasury amount to $2,244.38. The 
principal officers of the Society are Richard Fletcher, 
Esq. President, and five Vice Presidents. Rev. 8.8. 
Mallery, Secretary, J. W. Valentine, Treasurer. The 
annual meeting of the Society was held at the Federal 
street Baptist meetinghouse, May 30th, when an ab- 
stract of the annual report was read by the Secretary, 
and various resolutions were offered and sustained by 
addresses, from Rev. Mr. Hackins, of Maine, Rev. 
Mr Porter, of Lowell, Rev. Mr. Howe, Secretary of 
the Boston Baptist Sabbath School Union, and Rev. 
Dr. Going, of New York. The principal topics of 
remark by the speakers were, the efficiency of the 
Sabbath School institution in the conversion of sin- 
ners; its bearing on the safety and perpetuity of our 
civil and religious liberties and institutions; its claims 
on the sympathy and efforts of the church; its coun- 
teracting influence on the infidelity, error and crimes 
of the land. 

Vorthern Baptist Education Society.—Of this 
Society, Rev. Dr. Sharp is President; R. Fletcher, 
Esq. and L. Farwell, Vice Presidents; Rev. Ebenezer 
Thresher, Corresponding Secretary; A. A. Gould, Re- 
cording Secretary, and J. B. Jones, Esq. Treasurer. 


The annual meeting was held, May 3let. From 


| is President of this Society, and Rey. F. W. 


————_— 


Mussachusetts Congregational Charitable Socie-! 
ty.— The funds of this Society are appropriated to the 
relief of the widows and orphans of deceased Congre- | 
gational Ministers. Jt is in the hands of Unitarians; 
bot it is due to them to say that with a liberality con- 
sistent with their professions, they make no discrimi- 
nation, so fir as we know, between the families of 
Orthodox and Unitarian ministers in their distributions 
ofthe charity committed to them. Hon. P. C Brooks, 
President; Rev. A. Holmes, D. D., Vice 
Rev. F. Parkinan, D. D., Secretary; Hon 
Treasurer. 


President: 


. J. Sauvage, 


—— | 

Missachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society. | 
(Unitarian.)—Hlon. P.O. Thatcher, President; Rev. 
C. Robbins, Secretary; Hon. $8. Willard, ‘Treasurer. 

The design of this Society is, ‘* to contribute to the 
support of feeble parishes, and of poor and worthy 
ministers.’’ 

The appropriations made the past year, amount to | 
$600; the whole income of the Society. Only four 
Unitarian parishes have contributed to the funds, their 
contributions amounting to $258; the remainder of 
the sum appropriated is drawn from the avails of the. 
Society's permaneut funds. 


Society for Pr 
Piety and Charit, 


noting Christian Knowledge, 


y. (Unitarian.) Rev. Dr. Bancroft, 


P. Green- 
woed, Secretary. 


lhe Society has published, the past year, ina cheap 





the Secretary's report, it appears that the whole num- 
ber of beneficiaries now under the patronage of the 
Society is 186. 


maries; 73 in Colleges, and 77 in various stages of | 


preparatory stadies. The Board have adopted the 


liberal policy of receiving under its patronage every 


deserving applicant (of the Juptist denomination) from | 


whatever quarter he may come; and its present bene- 
ficiaries are from almost every state in the Union, 
from each of the British provinces, and from Europe. 


**The prospect for an increase of beneficiaries is now 


as great as it has been at any time for three years 


past.’ Twenty-seven have been received during the 


past year. Thirteen have entered the ministry sinee 
the lust annual meeting, and five of them have em- 
barked as foreign missionaries. 

The amount received into the Treasury the past 
year is not so stated that we can understand it: but 
$9,390.62 have been expended, and a balance of 
1,019,01 is left against the Treasury 

Rev. Mr. Nelson, financial Secret iry of the Board 
for the last three years, has resigned his office, after 
very faithful and acceptable services rendered, during 
that period. 

This Society was formed in 1814, and has pros- 
pered. Tt will not be discouraged, nor desist from its 
original purpose, because of the present embarrassed 
state of the community; though the difficulties it has 
to encounter are great 

The spe ikers on the occasion, were Rev Mr Park- 
harst, of Chelmsford, Dr. Going, of New York, Rev. 
Mr. Nelson, of Middleboro’, and Rev 
Sharp, Thresher, Ide and Hague 

Foreign Missionary Meeting.- 


held on the evening of May Sist; Dr Sharp presid- 


Messrs. Train, 


This meeting was 
ing. A brief statement of the sitantion and prospects 
of the missions under the care of the Baptist Board 
was made by Rev. Mr. Peck, one of the Secretaries. 
Resolutions were offered and sustained by Rev. 8. A. 
Lincoln, of Portland, Me., Rev. Mr 

and Rev. Dr. Going, of New York 


dwelt up i place di 


Stow, of this 
The topics 


city, 


nwe served by foreign 


tissions in the affections of every disciple of Christ; 


the encouragement that the B ptist denomination have 


to prosecute their foreign missionary ¢ perations with 


zeal and en ad ptedness of the 


f foreign mission universal confidence 
Ann 
Levi Farwell, President: C. O., 
W.. D. Ticknor, Treasarer A 
f the of peace; 


ng, that inv 


al meet. 


ad pted n favor ¢ enusé 
w of the lan- 
of Divine 


sut the country n the 


» felt through 
nt 


m cote 
yirrasst ents of th “4 t nes, 1 hursd WV, the 
be observed by the Baptist charches of the 


commonwealth, as a day of fasting, humiliation and 


Raptist Board of Fore 
* Baptist Missionary Magazine *’ 


gn Missions.— 
The for June, 
rad 


tains the 23d aunual report of the Board 


con- 
Our space 
allows usto give our readers little more than an ab- 
stract of the ** summary and conclosion’’ of the report. 

The Board has under its direction 24 missions; 35 
stations, exclusive of numerous 


out stations; 49 


preachers, SIX printers, ar d 53 native preachers and 
assistants, exclusive of assistants m the printing de- 
partment; in all 160 

The mission churches contain about 1,300 mem- 
bers, more than 300 having been baptized the past 
year. In the schools are about 700 scholars, 
21 missionaries and assistants (exclusive of Karens) 


have jomed, or are on their w ay to their respective 


Four 


tant missionaries have been discharged; three of them 


missions, since the last annual meeting assis- 
at their own request 
The Board has four printing establishments, viz: at 


Shananve, Maulmein, Bankok 


and Sadiga; 11 print- 
ing presses, and founts of type for printing in 14 lan- 
the 


guages, besides English At first of these 


establishments, 8,500,000 poges were printed in the 


two 


year, ending Dec. 1835. 

The general aspect of the missions is one of pros- 
perity and cheering promise. The advance has been 
all which, according to the instrumentality applied, 
could have been wisely anticipated; and nothing bat 
an enlargement of the same instrumentality is needed 
with the blessing of God to hasten the work, to the 
utmost extent desirable. ‘Of extravagant anticipa- 
By 


his word and his Providence alike he bas distinetly 


tions of progress, he-has taught us to beware 


reminded us, that he who soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly. At the same time he has assured us 
with equal explicitness, that he who soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifally on 

The total receipts of the Board, for the year ending 
April 15th, 1837, were $70,010,06, and the expendi- 
tures for the same period were $69,051,46. Of these 
receipts $10,000 were from the Baptist Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, and $10,000 from Virginia, South Care- 
lina and Georgia, for the foreign distribution of the 
Scriptures. 

———— 

Massachusetla Bible Society.—The annoal meet- 
ing was held on Monday, the 29th ult., when the fol- 
Rev. J. 
Ware, D. D., 


D., Secretary; 


lowing officers were elected for the 
Pierce, D. D., President; Rev. H. 
Vice President; Rev. F. Parkman, D. 
Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D., Treasurer 


nine handred and twenty-four Bibles, and 2,115 Tes- 


year. 


taments have been distributed, during the past year, 
among destitate individuals, Sabbath Schools and 
charitable institutions. Many also have been placed 


on board our national ships 


Of these, 36 are in Theological Sem- | 


One thoasand 


form, Maundrell’s Journey to Jerusalem. It has also! 
purchased 200 copies of the second and third volumes 
of the Rev. Mr. Noves’s translation of the Prophets, 
for distribution among clergymen who cannot atlord 
to purchase them. 

—>— 


‘American Unitarian Association 


—The present 
officers of this Society are Rev. J. Nic hols, D. D., of 
Portland, President; fifteen Vice Presidents: Rev. 
Messrs. Ripley and Robbins, of this city, 
Executive Committee; Rev. Charles Briggs, 
Secretary, and S. R. Lathrop, Associate 

Of the 


year, we are not informed 


Barrett, 


General 
Secretary. 


amount of the Society's recs ipts the past | 
From the report in the 


** Christian Register ’’ of the annual meeting, we con-| 


clude it must have been an animated one, tev. Mr.: 


| Sewal proposed that all the Unitarian ministers of New 


Englind, should form themselves into a Missionar 
Society, and contribute, s iv $5 a vear; about $500 
might thus be raised. Let each | nitarian Society 
then give, say $25 annu lly for this purpose; that 
would make about $2,500 more, or $3,000 a yx ar, 
in the whole; enough to support eight misssionaries 
at the West. | 

Unasked advice is not commor 'y much regarded: 
vet if permitted, we would suggest to our nitariar 
friends a plan for raising from their handred congre 
gations a mach larger amount than that here proposed; 
let them preach ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ 
with all that eloquence of which they are capable 
and with all the fervor d splayed by their speakers at 
the annual meeting, and with all the simplicity of 
Paul, the Apostle; and instead of $3,000 they shall 
and support 50 mis- 


sionaries at the West s. 


obtain 10,000 in a single vear 


I 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The Comparative Advantages of writt 
Serim 
Bost 


With all due deference to the re spected Author of 


By J. A. Wa 
, Whipple & Damrell 


poraneous e, A 
pp. 4s. 


this Pssay we are ready tu question whether he has 
received en vogh new light onthe s ibject he discusses 
to be prepared to effect the revolution he desires, it 
the opinions and practices of Ministers. We 


for 


have 
found no new 


argament here extempor 


pre rchir gin pref rence ¢t tten seriions: nor a 


old argument set forth in a manner m 


of by 


more than 


convincing, than by other write 
And truly we have 
} 


thought 
revi 
; 4" 


of silver or of gold: nor can 


ng it, of the battle of the knights, waged on the 
estion whether the suspended shield were fabricated 


we rid rselves of th 


impression, that all controversy, and ne 
cussion on the 


We marked 


for more parti 


is idle 


like a la > buthave 


to let therm a! est they should draw 


lucubrat 


ries of 


ns equally tedious to oarse 
| 


profitless to our readers 


tel +} 


| We will } e opportunity however to expr es 


our own conviction, that no minister will | 


worth much to the church, when he aband 


practice of preaching written sermons—the phrase, 


| ‘*reading written sermons,’ (a favorite one with ex- 
Let « 


be qualified as it may, and 


| tempore declainers) we 


| ous preaching ” 


seorn extetm porane- 


distin- 
| guished from ** unpremeditated preaching ** as clearly 
as it can, itever has, and ever must, from the lawe 
of our nature, degenerate into empty, sing song decla- 
mation; 


try Individual 


ever will be: 


we mean, with the great body of the minis 
have beer 


but in despite of every thing, th 


exceptions there and 


e dig ! 


ty, and purity, and influence of the pulpit will he lost 


as soon as the habit « f pre ichir g written sermons 


And we are 
happy to know thot the denomimation to which Mr 
W. belongs, 


opinion, 


thrown off by the ministry generally 


now coincide with os gener v in this 
able and faithf 


posts along the assailed 


and are raising up many 
men to occupy important 


walla of Zion. 


lection, it was not so 


Within the period of oa: own recol- 
A few veare only 


have passed 


t 
since a Baptist Biinister wih @ written sermon before 


him, would have been accounted the cighth wonder 


of the world. And it is their adoption of the plan of 


writing sermons, that has given them “a name’”’ 
among sister denominations; and what is far better, 
has given them time, and strength and skill, and reso- 
lution too, to establish literary and theological institu- 
tions, to maintain valuable literary publications, to es 
tablish and give stability to missionary associations, 


&e. &e. 


but gained 


Time spent in writing sermons is not lost, 

Usefulness to the church, is not dimin- 
ished, but increased. Effect in the pulpit, is not an- 
nihilated, but created. All reasonings to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding, the preacher with a written ser- 
mon before him, other thir gs being equal, has more 


power in the pulpit than the best extemporaneous 





preacher. Who have been the palpit giants of oa 


|} own country? Who are so still? 


A moment's re 
| flection on these questions is enough to satisfy any 
candid mind, where the truth on this question lies 
But ought not men to cultivate the talent of extem- 
poraneous speaking? 


Certainly and use it too, on all 


fitting occasions. It is a talent that God has given to 
every man who has a tongue and an idea; and let him 
employ it faithfully in the service of its giver; let hin 
ose it at the fireside, and in the vestry, and oceasion- 
ally in the pulpit, if circamstances make it necessary, 
but at the peril of his usefulness will he cultivate it to 


the neglect of that close thought and precision of 





style, which not one man in a thousand can acquire or 
preserve, but with pen in hand.— We only add, 
that Mr. W.'s candor, sincerity, and zeal to do good 
are quite apparent, even in the wrong positi 
) taken. s 


n he has 


No. 24.....V0L. yun 


Lectures, illustrating 
Christianity and various ott 
William B. Spr gue, D. D. np. 3 
D. Appleton & €o. acta 


These lectures are 


the contrast 


er 


eight in nun be 


eism, with Paganicy 
ism, aud with Mohamed 


with 


Christianity with At 


Hy practical 
» e H 
somanistiy evangelical OF 


tirtst 
tarianism ; practical Christi itv, with A 
experimental Christianity .W ith Formalisa 
alism, and Fanaticism, 
The well known character of the 
defatigable student, an ardent | 


aut 


overoft 
inquisitive mind and extended + 
wiiter, an able Divine, and ek quent y 
itself a sutficient voucher for the ster!i; 


volume. Like some other volumes ! 
we are compelled to lay it aside after 
prominent points discussed under e 
ject, and gratifying ourselves with 


stall portions of the several lectures 


esearch 


pared to any, however, with great confide, 


as pleasure, that no reader will tak 
with higher expectations than will be r 
attentive perusal, The nature of the w 


continual reference to historical fact 


clear illustration; and the demand is { 
met. Itisa richly furnished depos 
powerful arguments in defence of pure 
agamst the various forms of religi 
We adiire its fulness 


its purity of style, its felicite of urrar ger 


the world over. 


ness of reasoning, its rich 


g ness of sentirne 


We could hard 


rectness of application. 


more than one thing that would add to it 


And whether the author himself has ing 
tu compass that, we are not sur 
eight lectures into twenty fo 


only advantage of 


would become three 
can be in its preset 


hundreds, 


» ar WW j 
who have a ¢ / of Lectures 


We are « 


division as 


ty pages long ware of the 


of such a ve NOW segeest 
suaded that could it be made, the 
work in families, and religious me 
greatly enhanced 
Tirelfth A 

Tract S 

The city of Providence is diy 
icts. Most « 
regular visiters through the year, wh 
illed 


240.800 


tributors into 115 distr 


month have e: 


tributed 


on nearly 4000 f 


poges, costing Sit 


have reported 25 hopeful convers 


at least were through the instrament 
They have supplied 25 or 30 destitut 
the word of God; have gathered int 
60 or 70 children and vouth, besid 
sustaining two or three Sabbat 

part; have obtained 400 or 

from all intoxicatiug drinks; 

attend the worship of God, who had 
it of profaning the Sabbath; besid 
derers, qu‘ kening Christians, 


binding up broken hearts, and re 


the hungry and the naked 


Since the organization of the Sox 


pages of ‘Tracts have been purchased, 
of $3,200. The past vear, 


purchase d, costing £308,468 


And bes 


Society has published and circulated sever 


its own sine 
whose eves may fall on 


**Go ve and do likewise 


found, 

and the epirit of 
the least. 
which are 
observation, 
ment, that 

for sh 

We he 

und 
W hethe 


from the 


the 


to ter 

The subj) 
portance ar d 
fers appear 
promise f his 
est It deserves a 
with profit and pleasure 
stowed t pon it, and the 
the glory of God 

By a 
prince inner 
friar, in 


mistake we have noticed 


uted 


can the fret 


m@ weil ever 


The 


By T. B 
Weeks, Joraan & ( 

This work is im two volume 
before us: contaiming the 
pels; the second, cont 

} 


and notes, which we ! 


an Unitarian muiniste 
pose) and has been p 


ests of Unitarianism, 


163,020 page 


ee 
a 


ae, 


june 16, 183 
een te 
ar Schoo!s, and fami 
7 he has executed his 
. i consistency with his 
of John, quite essenti 
eee ministry of Christ,”” 
powgh we have not extended 
esume that other passages 
Y Divinity, are omitted 
“? reason.”” This fact will 
elical Sabbath Schools « ai 
pook. Though we do not in 
athor, but give him credit fi 
a creed, yet truth compe 
ys his readers, only an on 
- the ** ministry of Christ.’ 
Pus SaBBaTH Scroo. Te 
in elevating and perfectt 
System. By Rev. J hn 1 
qures to Children, | 
Northampton. J. H. But 
by Crocker & Brewste r. 
The deserved celebrity of 
works will be in no measure 
sent production of hie pen. 
opportunity to exumine it, 
them in adaptedness to the e 
It is divided into fourteea 
ductory—Great object of the 
ciples in Christian ed ucatic 
character and duties. IV. q 
teacher. Y. Other means o 
ing. VI. Acquiring inform 
vil. Communicating religio 
fant Sabbath Schools. IX. 
X. Connection of 
XI. 


jstor to the Sabbath Schoo 


School. 
the Sabbath School. 
P - 

ers in regard to the Sabbath. 
men for the ninistry, XE 
fuithfulness. 

We are aware that this li 
very faint impression of the g 
the volume. And yet ours 
attempt deepening that impr 
from the body of the work, 
the table of contents, or hyo 
presamed, that few Sabbath 
informed of the existence of 4 
ture, the first of the kind that 
will hesitate long to avail the 
urea here bronght and aid at 
cost the author much reseg 
careful observation; and a 
moch trimming of the mi 
heartily do we wish him the 
approving Eye of his maste| 
of myriads around the thr 
instramentality of this labor 
Incidents of Travelin Egp 

the Holy Land. By a 

Map and Engrarings. 

York, Harper & Brother 

Who laid these volumes 
know, nor by whoin they w 
author discovers frequently a 
and faith in its records, it is 
occupations on the Sabbath 
stances, that he would not cla 
tian traveller. His object 
curiosity—innocent and even 
The 
erally good; the incidents a 
them important and well tol 
quence but as filling up other 
true we have 


not strictly benevolent 


read bat an } 
and glanced at a few «ure 
formed altogether a correct op 
work, yet we cannot think it 

other volumes of travels over 
only for the reasons already a 
author conceals his name, an 

bility which every writer of trg 


It is to interesting a work, tol 


DIRECT AND INDIA 

It is a serious question, wh 
spending too great a proportio’ 
use of indirect for the 
© The children of this world ai 


ation than the children of ligh 


means 


worldly object to promote, bh 
directly to the point, and gat 
upon the same point all the ind 
reach. With the latter alone 
But do not many Chr 


sciences with 


ceed, 
indirect eto 


sinners?) PF have been often 


that some individuals, whose 
to be transformed by religior 
negative influence upon tho 
others who exhibit less harmo 
ter, appear to be very success 
Christ. May not this be exp 
they bend their energies to «/i 
version of souls. 
lovely in their Christian chars 
more practical wisdom? <A 


1 
class be much more useful 


Though 


Master, if in this respect they 
ample? And which of these 
greater reward?) Christ says 
glorified, that ye bear much fi 
‘two-fold character; that whic 
forth in himself, and in the 

God, The righteous shall shi 
of the fi rmament, while they 

cousness, shall shine as the sti 


WAY SIDE HEARE 
There is one class of heare 


Pares to the w ty side; 
he: : 


becau 
ar is as unfruitful as the sec 
aide, and is devoured by the 
are many such hearers; and 
aide hearing, even among the 
“re two thing to be considered 
1. The way side. Here th 


t 
It is hard; tr 


® receive seed 
could remain, it would only b 
‘stinted blade. So with m 
“prepared. ‘Their hearts 

oat first, in their closets, by 
Penitence, and soften: d them 


2. The seed does not re 


aw : 
'Y, and it does not even « 


4 p 


es Satan catch up the seed ? 
(1.) By wandering th meg 
with a burning thirst for the 
are not Mterested. The ara 
*rowds them with other thou 
‘Ware, like the fool's ey e, th 
*arth. Satan is 


a wily foe 
himself to the pe 


, culiar dispo 
Willing to gratify our whims, 
ceed with his designs; and w 
set on any object, be it ne 


th, . 
at Object to cheat our souls 4 





-- VOL. XX05 
aling the contrast 5 “ 
od various other penta a 
Sprague, D. D. pp. r Vo! 
& Co. eetirsae: « York, 

are eight in number; Contrast; 
Atheism, with Paganism With “ 

fohamedism ; practical Christiania 

; . i 
5 evangelical Christianity, with a 
ical Christianity » With Antine “@ 
ristianity, with Formalism 
ticism. 


Mianisy, . 
’ Sentiment. 


wn character of the author, as an ; 
nt, an ardent lover of truth - 


» an 
and extended research, oe 


an elegant 

cher, is of 

voucher for the sterling value of thi 
his 


we other volumes laid on OUF table 
to lay it aside after glancing at the 
discussed under ench general ~g 
ing ourselves with the Perusal of 
the several lectures. We are 
Pever, with great confidence 
Ino reader will take op the y 
ctations than will be realized by it. 
. The nature of the work requires 
e to historical facts, for PUrposes of 
nd the demand is fully and happily 
furnished depository of the moet 

s in defence of pure Christianity 
forms of religious error extent, 
Ve odmire its fulness of though, 
ts felicity of arrangement, its clear 


divine, and eloquent prea 


Pre- 
88 well 
lume, 


its richness of sentiment, and its di. 
tion. We could hardly point out 
ing that would add to its usefulness. 
author himself bas ingenuity enough 
ye ure not sure; i. €. to divide the 
twenty four, or thirty two. The 
f this would be, that the Volome 
ee or four-fold more popolar than it 
nt shape, and would be read by 
ea dread of Lectures, forty or fil. 
ye are aware of the inconveniences 
as we now suggest; but are per. 
it be made, the usefulness of the 
and religious meetings would be 


port of the Providence Religious © 
-lux. to the A. T. 8S. 1837, 
idence is divided by the Tract dis. 


. q 
districts. 


Most of them have had § 
hthe year, who from month lo 
on nearly 4000 families, and dis- 
pages, costing $160,538. They 
peful conversions, four of which 
h the instrumentality of the tracts 
25 or 30 destitute families with 
e gathered into Sabbath Schools 
d youth, beside establishing and 
ee Sabbath Schools, wholly or in 
400 or 500 pledges to abstain 
drinks; have persuaded many to 
f God, who had been in the hab- 
Sabbath; beside reclaiming wan- 
Shristians, arousing the careless, 
hearts, and relieving the wants of 
naked. 
ation of the Society, 5,000,000 
e been purchased, at the expense 
st year, 463,020 pages have been 
$308,68. And beside these, the 
ed and circulated several Tracts of 
—To all 
ll on this abstract, we would say, 


commenced operations. 


ew ise.” 
Away; or, some Popular Decep- 
b 4 Sermon Delivered on Fast J 
» 1837, at the First Church in 
ev. S. Withington, Pastor. Sold 
rns, Boston. ] 
ublished productions of the same” 
John 7: 12, is made the basis of 
And there was much murmuring 


Ke.—but he deceiveth the peo- 


ti!l deceived, and there are some, 
them.’’ The deceptions of man- 
pto four classes. 1. Political de- 

g fiom, and addressed to ambition 
eplions, addressed to the love of 
al deceptions, addressed to those @ 
who, departing from temperance, 
alth and strongly desire its return 
gious deceptions, addressed to dark 


credulous when they ought to have 


eated with great ingenuity, plain- 
and point. Expressions are to be | 
suited to the dignity of the pulpit; 
tire is sufficiently indulged to say 
ust be confessed that the follies 
to view, are so palpable to commen 
so unapproachable by serious argv- © 
tiong plea may easily be made out 
mas they fly, with barbed arrows 
the sermon were universally read, 
its statements ds universally felt 
obwebs*’ are swept away or not, 
f hearers or readers, it is certain that 
xposed, by a tissue of facts gathered 
both of the past and the present, 
utrovertible as they are humbling, 
as they are well established. 
Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor 
Bangor. pr- 137 
Sold by Light & 


ul Seminary, 
gicher, 1837. 
» Cornhill. ; 
this neat little volame, is, to show 
s intended to be a state, not of re- 
srobation, of trial;’’ to explain the 
bation on which man 1s here placed, 
is implied in it, how distinguished 
ttled and confirmed character, when 
what are to be its issues hereafter. 
one of intrinsic and permanent im- 
a time like the present, when seol- 
ry side saying, «* Where is the 
ng?” it acquires addisional mter- 
a wide circolation, and will be read 
sure, proportioned to the study be 
nd the reader's singleness of eye '° 


graphical blunder, Dr. Whitby, * 
inian divines, is made a —— 
first line of the appendix; the ov'y 


ticed in the book however, which 


Jesus Christ; Compiled ani A j 
¢ Four Gospels, for Familves - 
with Practical [iustrateon 
Vol. 1. Boston. & 


By T. B. Foz. 
& Co. 1837. 
two volumes; one of them only 
ing the compilation from the go" 
contains the practical iastration® 
we have not seen. The author * 
" of Newburyport, (ss we or 
prompted by regard to the art 
m, to prepare these volumes * 


ce 


a 
- 


ROSTON 


RECORDE R. 


O5 





ch Schools, and families. So far as we can 
gbee* * 


he has execated his task creditably to himself, 

ra wopsistency With his faith. The first eighteen 
+f of John, quite essential to an understanding of 
vty of Christ’? are wholly omitted, and 
ew have not extended our examination far, we 

ne that other passages of similar bearing on our 
vg Divinity, are omitted likewise, ‘for an obvi- 


aon? ‘This fact will of course guard the evan- 
sg bbath Schools against the introduction of the 
Though we do not impute bad motives to the 
hat give him eredit for his zeal in defence of 
wed, yet truth compels us to say, that he has 
jis readers, only an essentially imperfect view 
«pisistry of Christ.” 
_e,ppaTH ScHoon TEACHER; designed toaid 
F zg and perfecting the Sabbath School 
By Rer. John Told, Author of ** Lec- 
illren,’* ‘* Students Manual,” &c. 
pion J. H. Butler, 1837. Bostor. Sold 
er & Brewster, pp. 432. 
» deserved celebrity of the author for his former 
will be in no measure diminished, by the pre- 
orks ) 
So fur as we have had 
wy to examine it, it falls below neither of 


srolaction of his pen, 
daptedness to the end had in view. 

_Jivided into fourteen chapters, viz: L. Intro- 
»—Great object of the system. HI. First prin- 
<n Christian education. Tf. Superintendant— 
IV. Qualifications of a good 


or V. Other means of doing good beside teach- 


tor and doties. 


VI. Acquiring information in order to teach. 

VI ( VII. In- 
sabbath Schools. IX. Singing in the Sabbath 
X. Connection of the missionary eause with 

XI. Duty of the church and 
the Sabbath School, XUL Duties of teach- 


XIE. Selecting young 


mmeonieating religious instruction. 


th School. 


d to the Sabbath, 
e ministry. XIV. Eneoaragements to 
ware that this list of subjects gives but a 
tuopression of the copta rerum contained in 
e. And vet our space will not allow as to 
Jecpening that impression, either by extracts 

e body of the work, or large quotations from 
feontents, or by our own remarks. It is 

ed, thot few Sabbath School teachers, when 
j of the existence of a publication of this na- 
first of the kind that has ever been attempted, 
~tote long to avail themselves of the rich treas- 
e brooght and Jaid at their feet. It must have 
thor much research, much study, much 
other duties, 
And most 


»we wish him the best of all rewards; the 


beervation; and amid all his 


ng of the midnight lamp. 


g Eye of bis master, with the loud response 
ls around the throne, brought there by the 
tility of this labor of love. s. 
Travelin Egpyt, Arabia, Petra, and 
Land. By an American. With a 
Engrarines. In Two Volumes. New 
Horper & B 1837. 


d these 


pthers. 
volumes on our table we do not 
rby whom they were written. Though the 
liscovers frequently a respect for Christianity, 
its records, it is plain, from his recorded 

s on the Sabbath and from other ciream- 

s, that he would not claim the name of a Chris- 


mveller, His object was the gratification of 


nocent and even laadable perhaps—but 
tly benevolent. The style is lively and gen- 
1 


: the incidents are numerous; some of 
rtant and well told; others of no conse- 


’ } 


1s filling up otherwise blank pages 


e It is 
we have read but an hundred and fifty pages, 


d at a few more, and perhaps have not 
together a correct opinion of the merits « f the 

vet we cannot think it of equal value with some 
ines of travels over the same regions, not 
rthe reasons already assigned, but because the 
coneeals his name, and throws off a responsi- 

which every writer of travels ought to assume 

tno interesting a work, to be bastardized Ss. 

Se SS 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT MEANS 


sa serious question, whether the church is not 
g too great a proportion of her energres in the 
lireet means for the promotion of religion 
ildren of this world are wiser in their gener- 
nthe children of light.”’ 


When a man hasa 

etto pron ote, he bends all his energies 
the ‘ 
thi } 


same point all the indirect means within bis 


nt, and gathers up and concentrates 


With the latter alone he never expects to sue- 
But do not many Christians satisfy their con. 
« with indirect efforts for the conversion of 
Ihave been often perplexed with the faet 
ndividuals, whose own characters appear 
stormed by religion, seem to exert only a 
fluence upon those around them; while 
+ who extibit less harmony of Christian charac- 
rio be very successful in winning evuls to 
Moy not thie be explained by the foet, that 
| their energies to direct efforta for the con- 
ls. Though perhaps sometimes less 
+ Christian character, do they not exhibit 

' 


al wisdom? And might not the other 


1 more osefal in the vineyard of their 


this respect they would imitate their ex- 
\y | whi 


eward 


h of these classes will receive the 
Christ says, ‘* Herem is my Father 
t ve bear much fruit."’ This fruit is of a 
rters that which every Christian brings 
f, and in the conversion of sinners to 


rh 


chieous shall shine but as the brightness 


- while they that turn many to right- 


, Shall shine as the stars, forever and ever. Nn. 


‘AY SIDE: MEARERS,—Luxe, 8 5, 12. 
s one class of hearers, whom our Lord com- 


side; because the word which they 
* vatrartfal as the seed that falls by the way 
‘is devoured by the fowls of the air. There 


hearers; and there may be much way 


ve ) 


z. even among the professedly pious. Here 
. 


2 to be considered: 


sive. Here the earth is not prepared 
It is hard; trodden down; if the seed 


it would only bring forth here and there 


seed 


ide. So with many hearers. They go 
1. Their hearts are hard. They have 


i their closets, broken their hearts with 
» and sofiened them with divine love. 
© seed does not remain. 
dud 


Satan catches it 
oes not even spring up atall. But how 
Satan cateh up the seed ? 

By wa lsring thoughts. Not having come 

‘roing thirst for the water of life, their minds 
t mterested. The arch fic nd, aware of this, 
nh with other thoughts, and ere they are 
‘ke the fool's eye, they run to the ends of the 


s e 
Han is a wily foe. 


“ 


« the 


He knows how to adapt 
te the peculiar dispositions of men. He is 

gratity our whims, if he can thereby suc- 
h . 


his designs; and when our hearts are much 
‘y object, be it never so good, he will use 
ject to cheat our souls of heavenly food. 


(2.) Critical hearing. The main object of preach- | course by Professor H. Ware, jr., was $470,57—a 
-ing, says Edwards, is the practical impression pro- | troly liberal sum at any time, and much more so at 


duced upon the soul, while listening to the truth. If 


Satan can succeed, then, in employing our minds in 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| 


criticising the style, or manner, or matter of the 


speaker, instead of making application to our own 
hearts, he accomplishes bis end; he catches up the 
seed. 

(3.) Hearing for others. How many employ 
themselves, while hearing God's Message, in apply- 
ing it to this one, that, and the other among their ac- 
quaintances, instead of taking it home to themselves, 
and making personal application of the truth to their 
own hearts. Thus they throw away their privileges. 
Satan catches up the word. Such are way side hear- 
ers. They go from the house of God, unprofited. 
This is one of the most 
successful devices of the adversary, for catching up 
the word. 


(4.) Vain conversation. 


What multitudes lose the impressions 
received by the word of God, ere they reach their 
homes; nay, before they leave the sanctuary, by light, 
frivolous, or unprofitable conversation. How oflen 
Alas! 
how many inquiring souls are thus injured by the 


have serious impressions been thus dissipated. 


thoughtless levity even of those who profess the name 
of Jesus! And, how many precious moments of hal- 
lowed time, are wasted in unprofitable conversation. 
The man of God, his style, his address, his literary 
merit, all are canvassed, perchance with great pre- 
cision, while his messoge—the u essage of God to 
dying souls, is lost—forgotten! How little of real 
spirituality is found in these Sabbath day conversa- 
tions. Tt is thus that impressions are dissipated—the 
labor of God’s ministers lost—souls ruined. ‘“* TAKE 
HEED HOW YE HEAR.”’ N. 
Th oe eat 


THE CONCERT AT THEOLD SOUTILCHAPEL 
ON MONDAY EVENING. 
This 


feeling of every one on leaving it. 


What a good meeting! doubtless was the 
But it may be one 
thing te have a good meeting, and quite another thing 
tu have a meeting that will do good, 

Will the meeting on Monday evening do good? 
This depends on the question whether any good will 
be done in consequence of the meeting. 
merely next Sabbath, bet before 


Done—not 
What needs to be 


done? what can be done? Many things. 


Here is 
one. Last Sabbath there were five hundred scholars 
unnecessarily absent from our schools. They will be 
absent next Sabbath unless something is done to pre- 
vent it. Something can be done to prevent it. If 
every teacher and superintendent should do his part, 
these five hundred scholars or the greater part of 
them will be found in the Sabbath Schoo! 
bath. of their going to 
schools, imagine them assembling at the Old South 
Would that place hold them? Would not 


some be obliged to ery, So much 


next Sub- 
Instead their respective 
Chapel. 
** Give us room 
in regard to ris 
There 


five hundred scholars whe came tardily and reluctant- 


/ y 
wn 


Again were at our Schools last Sabbath, 
lv, who came without the lesson, who took no inter- 
est in the lesson, who were either full of play and 
mischief or else of dullness and stupidity. Their bodies 
oVeed 


it be so again to the same eatent next Sabbath? = Is 


were in the Sabbath School bat nothing else 


all the ingenuity and invention of four hundred teach- 
ers and superintendents used up? Is there not at any 
rate life enough, and time enough before the Sabbath, 
to come in contact with Todd's Sabbath Schoo! elec- 
trical battery and take from it a single shock ? 

It will not do for any man or woman to pretend to 
be a Sabbath teacher, and let every thing alone until 
There 


there must he prayer. 


they enter the schoel on the Sabbath 
be p ovision Made bef rehand ; 
ful painstaking of mind and body during the wee! 

Neglect that which is needful concerning your Sab- 
bath wardrobe, or bbath 
not the needful 
the school rather 
leaving, inquire of « What duti 
have Tleftu i e? B. 


your > 


table, but 


Sabbath class. On 


negiect 
concerning your 
ente every 


Sabbath morning, 


than on 


necience, 


ITE Ms, 

The Montreal Pible Society hae lately resolved, 
that they will endeavor, within the shortest practica- 
ble pert rd. to place a copy of the eacred volume, by 
sale or gift, in eve y family in Lower Canada, wil- 


ling to receive it. 


That many Protestant firnilies in Lower Canada of three packet ships at New York, we | 


are now dest tute of the word of God is unquestiona- 
ble 

Seventy families out of 208 in Farmersville and vi- 
cinity were found entirely destitute of the Serptures, 
and others only partially supplied. 

Dr. Johnson has well observed that no honest man 
could be a deist, for no man could be so, after a fair 


examination of the proofs of Christianity. 


The first infant «choo! in Canada was established by 
a few pious and zealous ladies in St. Lawrence sub- 
urba, Montreal, in 1828 


Several others have since 


been established in the Upper Province The poor 
children educated in these schools have made such 
rapid improvement, that the wealthy and honorable 
have sent their children to them. 

An infant school for the higher class of society has 
recently been opened in Montreal. 

** Most 
bank 


lo, who tea 


men are fond of putting money into a sure 
Bat he who lays op treasure in heaven, as ail 
h the ig 


receive fourfold, even here, and in the world to come, 


sorant from proper motives, will 
life everlasting.”’ 

A grand design of Peace Societies, is, to show 
the world, that all national dispotes and difficulties 
might be settled by a court of eqaity just as well as 
private disputes can be adjusted by judges, appointed 
for the purpose.”’ 


“ The Friendly Union of Montreal ** is endeavor- 





| 
must 


i Thirty sh ps in th Koval 


| Peers, but 


| by the Rt 
| Der 


| Choreh, Burlington, (N J.) on the 25th May 
| 
| 


the present. 





Mr. Reep’s Witi.—In the account recently pub- 
lished in this and other papers of the various bequests 
in the will of the late Hon. Wa. Reep, of Marble- 
head, it was stated that among the legecies was one of 
$7000 for the benefit of the Second Congregational 
Society in Marblehead. This legacy it appears was 
conditional. The Society referred to is UntraRian 
—Mr. Reep entertained different religious views for 
many years previous to his death, but in earlier life 
had been a member of the Churchand Society to which 
he has made the conditional bequest. The members 
of the Society request that an attested extract from the 
will be published inthe papers in which the account of 
the bequests have appeared. Tt is as follows:— 1 

6 Jiem Tore tiy-fourth. 1 give and bequeath to the 
trustees of Philips Academy, in Andover, the sum of 
seven thousand dollars, in trust, to constitute an accu- 
muluting fond until by its increase at an interest of four 
per cent. per anuum, it shall amount to ten thousand 
dollars; when its whole income shall be given and se- 
cured for the use and benefit of the second congrega- 
tional church and society in the town of Marblehead 
aforesaid, on the following conditions, viz: that the 
proprietors of the meeting house in which said church 
und society statedly worship, shall give satisfactory se- | 
curity, on receiving the income of this fund, that it 
shall always be faithfully appropriated for the support 
of the minister of said church and soc iety, who shall 


be of sound, orthodox, evangelical and trinitarian sen- 
timents, in accordance generally with the Westintmster 
Assembly's Shorter Catechism: and, to enable this! 
society and church to receive the income of this fund, 
they shall furnish a correct copy of the original asse- 
ciate covenant of said church, with a certified copy of 
the vote of said chorch, or at lenst of a majority of the 
tale members in communion, of their determination | 
to confirm and establish it as firmly as they are able, 
and that they will sacredly apply the income of said 
fund only to the support of a minister over said church 
and society of sound orthodox sentiments, as before | 
stated; and the minister, who shall be settled over said 
church and society, on the conditions before required 
and stated herein, shail, before entering on the dutie 

of said otfice, sign a written declaration and statement 
of his sentin.ents in fall, in accordance thereto, which 
shall be rew wed at least once in five years, to entitle 
him to the income of this fund. : 
that, if said church and societ 


Provided however, 
should decline this be- | 
quest on the conditions required, the snid trustees shall 
continue to accumulate this fund for the term oftwen- | 
ty years, at the same rate of interest; and, if, at the | 
expiration of this period, the said chureh and society | 
shall still reject this offer, intended solely for their | 
spiritual benefit, for whom T feel a deep fraternal af- | 
fection, it may then be given and applied for establish- | 
ing another and free church in said town of Marblehead, 
on the same principles and conditions as prov ided for 
the foregoing, if in the opinion of said trustees, the 


cause of sound rligious sentiments and of truth and | 


piety, in their judgment, require this additional influ- 
Otherwise the whole of said fund shall accrue 
te the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 
Miasions.”’ io 

o : , ’ The « 
Branch Cirele,”’ recently ina very fi iend!y and polite 
letter to the Rew. Dr of this city, informed 
him, that bv a vote of the Society, the som of $20 


ence 


Fesex Connty Olive 
Brazer 


had heen appropri ited to constitute him a 
ber of the 


life mem- 

| 
It adds net 
a little te the interest and gratification of this vet, thet | 


“American Pence Soriety 
the members of the Olive Branch Cirele, wuhout any 
exception, we believe, 
lief from Dr. B 
ject of their 
Unitarian Cl 


differ in pomts of religious be- 
they being Trinttarian, and the sub 
friendly donation, it is well known, a 
It is a very appropriate offer- | 
ing on the altar of Peace —Salem Observer 
ae 
Prescott of Boston, was admitted 
sich Pp Doane, to the 


rgyman 


Co® Pdward G 
Rev holy order of 


‘ Mary's | 


‘ona in the F piseopal Church, at St 





SE ee SO ee 


Foreign 


Ewotanp.—London dates to May 1, have been 
received 


Advi 


might 


10th 
strong sensction in’ England 
The worst. however wae vet to come | 
The accounts from Modrnd are to April 22d, and | 
from the frentier to the 25th 
No new oc 
A de 


es from New York to April 


be expected, a 


crested, as 


Madrid was tranquil 


eurrences of in portonce 
rred at Dublin, 


Areude B 


. were burnt, occasionimg a lose, 


structive fire oer 


April 25th 
zaur, and others 


as estimated 
oo 


r, whe ttempted to neenesit 


ite the King of 


the neh, was condenmed to « th by the court of | 


hie sentence was commuted by the k ing to 
? rp tua bear 


tried as his accomplices 


ishiment Lavaux and Lacaze, nl | 

r , Were found not guilty. | 

The Dritish ship Seoot, 18 guns, conmn 

Craig ith Pecen ber, off the Donny 
! 


Bahtinore but sehooner, under 


inder | 
as aptured on the 
iiwer, a Spanish | 
colors, with LLL slaves on board | 
<< | 
e days later f 1 E ! By the arrival 
‘ave re eived 
later advices from England The Lo 
to May 17, and Liverpool to the 18th 
tion of the Money Market in’ England 
improved, « nee the last previous dites 
papers to April 24 had been received 
k place 


the whole polling being completed i ene day 


dates are 
The condi- 
wae decidedly 


New York 


don 


The Westminster election to onthe 13th 
After 
an animated contest, conducted however without any 
disorder, Sir Burdett rechosen by a 
majority of 515 votes, his poll being 3567, and that 
of Mr. Leader, 3052 The result 
the following dav, and on the 


eeat, anndat the pnmense 


Fran “ wae 
declared on 
dav he took his | 
cheering from the opposi- 
tion benches, and hissing from the 


wae 


same 


ministertal side. 

The King of the Trench has icsued an ordonnance 
granting an amnesty to all individuals confined in the 
The penalty against | 
and Meunier is commuted to banishment for 
ten veare 


yisons for political offences 


| 
Roireau 


‘The Duchess Dowager of Saxe Meinengen, mother | 


| of the Queen of England, died April 30 


ing to erect a structure for Seamen and emigrants on | 


the central wharf, where they may be furnished with 


the means of moral and religious justraction. 


I know. If there is a God, he must have some will. 
Where can 1 find the 
if any where, I am sure it must be inthe Bible. If 


read the 


communication of that will? 
I follow that, [ cannot be far astray. J will 
Bible. Iwill receive whatever it declares.”’ 

He read. 


vinced of sin, and led to the Saviour 
| 4bs. from Bible Advocate 


Ilis eves were opene d. 


Anecdote.—-The celebrated Dr. FE. Halley was once 
talking before Sir Isanc Newton, against the volume 
** De. Halley,” said Sir Isaac, ‘1 


am always glad to hear you when you speak about 


of Revelation. 


astronomy or other parts of the mathematies, because 
that is a subject you have studied and well anderstand; 
but you should not talk of Christianity, for you have 
not studied it. 


know nothing of the matter.” 


I have, and am certain that you 
Sir Isaac it should be 


remembered set out in life, an infidel; but a careful 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hle was con- | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


examination of the evidences for Christianity resulted | 


in a change of his opinion. s. 
The Collection in Brattle street Choerch, before 
the Convention of Congregationa Clergy, after a dis- 


Paris dates to the 
lie 


e1 cold 


14th quete 3 per at 74. 
Vegetation was very backward, and the weath- 


cents 


"Thirty one persons lost their lives in the coal mines } 
of Mold, May 10th, in consequence of a sudden inun 
dation. —j— 

Paris, April 24.—The renewed 
genera! discussion of the supplies required for Alger rs, 
in the Chamber of Deputies on Friday 
ble for the energy with which M 


France 


y, Was remarka- 
Thiers advocated 
the reduction of the French oceupation of Africa to | 
Algiers, Oran, ‘‘the holding of which 
would insure to France the guardianship, nay, almost 
the of the Med and which | 
would, in the event of war, secure to her enormous | 
power.”* 


Rona and 


Possession, erranean, 


Popish Liberality —The Paris journal 1°’ Europe 
has the following —In_ the permission which the | 


| Pope has jost granted for the marriage of the Duke of 
Convictions of an Infidel.—** That there is a God | 


Orleans, the subjoined clause is remerked,—** On 
the express condition that our well beloved son, the 
Duke of Orleans, &e. shall every day pray and ex- 
hort the woman who is about to be united to him, 
and shall endeavor to bring her back into the flock of 
the church; on condition also, that all the children | 
born of this marriage, whether male or female, shall | 
be brought up in the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion.”’ 

The Emperor of Rassia has iseved a decree, for- 
bidding all persons but the military, to wear beards or | 
maustachtos. | 

Cuina.—The Journal of Commerce has received 
Canton letters and papers to Feb. 2ist. They an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. Edwin Stevens, Ameri- 
can Missionary to China | 

—>— | 

Capture of Slave Ships —From December, 1834 
to July, 1836, (eighteen months,) a single British 
eruizer (the brigantine Buzzard, Lieut. Campbell) 
captured ten slave vessels, containing 3,460 Africans. 
The whole were under Spanish colors with the ex- 
ception of two. The amount of prize-money is so 
considerable as to afford the sum of 500/. to the com- 
mon seamen belonging to the brigantine. | 

According to accounts laid before the British Par- 
liament, the total neamber of persons committed or 
held to bail last year for criusmal offences in England 


and Wales was 20,984; of whom, 7,033 could 
neither read nor write, 10,983 conld read and write 
imperfectly, 2,215 could read and write well, 192 
were of superior education, and of 662 no account 
was obtained 

Wesvr Invites. Jameica.—Extract of a letter, 
dated May, 18, 1837:—* We are all, thank God, at 
present in tranquility. The apprenticeship system is 
working if not satisfactorily, at least without those 
evils which 80 many prognosticated. The staple of 
the Island, sugar, mast decrease daily, but the planter 
hes abund.nt resources,—a fertile soil, and a delight- 
ful climate; and it is the opinion of judicious and ex- 
perienced persons, that the Island will be more flour- 
ishing when the remains of slavery are entirely oblit- 
erated. "—J. of Com. 

BermupA.—By the brig Somerset, Capt. Wil- 
liams, we have received Bermuda papers to May 23: 

The Legislative Council met at Hamilton on the 
20th. ‘ihe Governor in his speech says: ‘ It is 
highly gratifying to observe that after nearly three 
years experience of the results arising fom the abo- 
lition of slavery Without any intermediate state of ap- 
prenticeship, I have found no reason to regret the 
course then adopted with such unanimity by the Le- 
gislature of the Bermudas.’’ 


oss =e = 





Domestic. 


Tur BermMupa Case. Important Decision.— 
We learn from the Charleston Courier, that the case 
of Oliver Siuopson, of the District of Columbia, vs. 
the Charleston Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
was determined on the 26th ult. in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for that distriet. The poliey of insurance, 
on which the suit was brought, was etlected in Feb- 





" : a ==> 
Tn Salem, Mr. James Hukey, to Miss EBligabeth Archer, 
of Boston 
In West Tisbury, Mr 


Tue Fires in Boston and its vicinity for several | 
weeks past, have averaged three or four each night— 
mostly caused by incendiaries. On Wednesday night, | Miss Leera Lambert 
besides one or two fires in Boston, there were no less on ding 1, Mr : 
than six attempts, to set fire in Charlestown, in places In Newport, R I Nathan King, of Kennehec, to 
remote from each other. he fire-men have become | Mise Mary Bur 
says the ‘Transcript, completely exhousted, from the In Portland, Mr Thomas A. Newell, merchant, of Phila- 
rane - deiphin, to Misa Jane ghter of Bo Cashman, Exe 
incessant call upon them day and night, and ata fire} 4) New York, Thomas G. Fletenher, Exq. to Mies Lucia 
in Purchase street, at half past 4 o'clock, Thursday |* Adeline Jenks, of Boston 
morning, which destroyed two or three buildings, the | 
engines were not half manned. \ 


- = 


Edward Lewis, of Edgartown, to 


David J. Gould, of Newport, R. 1 to 
daughter of Eward P Little, Be 


DEATHS, 


inst, Mrs Sosan E 


” > ; : j In this city, on Toesiny 
Fires.—On Friday night, about 11 o'clock, the wile of Mr Carver Johnson, and duughter of Mr. Timothy 


Needham hat factory was totally destroyed by fire,! Billings, of Deerfield, aged 25 —40h mst. Mes Bell, 

which caught in the coloring shop. 7 ° =e set n Woel ar Vet a native of Nottingham, Eng 

and insured in this ede | A tnien re * w He Frances A. daughter of the Ine 
The shed attached to the dwelling- house of Misses | naa 

M. and L. T. Green, No 17 Eliot street, Boston, was ‘ 'd, Miss 

set on fire on Tharsday evening last, ut balf-past eight | 

o'clock. 


Johnson, 


Sarna 
was owned, &! 


21 
Hannah Clark, 27, duughter of Den, 


lish 
, In West Bradford, on Sabbath morning, May 28, Mrs 
It was discovered, and soou extinguished. | Nancy Newell, wite of the Inte Ebenezer Newell, of Ded 
ham, 66 

In Roxbury, Wr. Aaron Gay, 58 

In Charlestown, Mies Catherine Bradstreet £5 

Tn Amherst, Col. Zotena Drekinaon, De Sheriff, 59 

In Plainfield, Mr. James Dyer, arevolat onary soldier,4 


On Friday evening, at the same hour, the servant gurl 
who was in one of the upper chambers discovered | 
smoke and fire in the same place, the alarm was 


' " " 7 , , s le Q 
given, and it was again put out, afler having burnt a In West Tichury. Mra. Deborah, wife of Mr. Wiltiam 


small circle around the spot where the matches were| Pereuson, nhont 62 
Jounx Nassectine, rged 80. 
le was a sollier 
caplore 
lesston 


Den 
Chester 
bone 
frelit tee the 4s of his death 
netstent. snd 
whe 
rv to Burnnt 


Surrett, BE» 
young man Be i 


Conn, Capt. Heaekiah Betts, 77 Ile wee 
army of the revetution 

village of Trenton, Jolin Davis, a native of Wales, 
Conn utington, consort 


Mr. Benjamin 





ruary, 1835, on 28 slaves, valued at $20,000, in the 
brig iunterprize, Elliott Smith, master, from Alexan- | 
dria, D.C. to Charleston. The brig was then on her 
voyage, and having been driven by severe gales fur 
to the eastward of the gulf stream, and become leaky 
and otherwise damaged, was compelled, on the seventh 
day out, to ran for the island of Bermuda, the nearest 
land On her arrival at the port of Hamilton, a 
habeas corpus was served on the captain to produce | 
the slaves before the Chief Justice of the island, who | 
pronounced them at liberty to remain at Bermuda, | 
3 I he 
to recover as for a total loss of all the slaves, (except 
! 


emancipated from slavery action was brought 
| 


| 
overed,) under the ¢ 


oner 
of princes and people Judge O Neall charged the 
jury in favor co the plaintiffs right to recover, and a 
verdict was rendered against the company for the full 
amount claimed, viz.; $18,985, with interest from 
June 2, 1835. There will, doubtless, says the Cour- 
ier, be an appeal; and should the Court of Appeals 
sustain the verdiet, the Insurance Company will prose 
ecute, through the United States Government, their 
claim for indemmification against the British Govern- 
ment 


A case is pending, and will be tried in Angusta | 


next week, between the same plaintiff and one of the 
Insurance Compames of that place, involving an 
amount nearly as large as that recovered here, on a 
policy of insurance for another set of slaves. 
Important Decision.—The Washington papers 
contain the opinion of the Cireuit Court of the United 
Stays for the District of Columbia, delivered by 
Chief Justice Cranch, on the motion for a mandamus 
to the Postmaster General, in the case of the United 
States per Stockton & Stokes, Relators. The claim 
amounts te more than S161,500 The document ts 
of considerable length, and concludes as follows 
“The Court writ of un 
issne, commanding the Postmaster General to credit 


will order a ndamus to 
the relators with the balance remaiir g due to them, 
according to the award and re port of the Soliciter, 
unless the Postmaster General shall show cause to the 
contrary, on or before the day of 

“The q 
commanding him to pay the balanee, may be reserv- 
ed for the result of the 
mandamus to crevit the balance shall be ascertained.”’ 

Anothe Evrpedition t Western Africa The 
trig Baltimore, chartered and sent out by the Mary- 
land Colonization 


estion whether a mandamus shall 


further consideration, when 


Society, sailed from Baltimere on 
the 18th of May, for Cape Palmas.—The timore 
takes out the Rev. Mr Payne and lady, and the Rev 
Mr. Minor, Missionaries of the Protestont I piseon | 
Church, and fifty- Richmond Tel 


re emigrants - 


Or ue Mester aree a ‘curer TT. 


af. 
Retorns from 287 towns in this «tate under the Censns 
just completed exhibit an inerecse of 89.919—or roth- 
er more than 1d per cent Cnty 
about 15 


which will probsbly idd from 1500 to 


gain in seven vears 


small towns remain to be heard 


2000 


from, 
more to 
the above number, showmg an aggregate of goin since 
sue of about 42,000 Lhe population of the «tate 
at that time was 610,014, m 
present moment fabout 
ne three 


accrued in the follown 


ing a grand total at the 
7U2.000, Of the above gain, 


58.622, or more th hs of the whole number 
ind towns, thes be- 
that show 


ing the only ones i the 


un imerease of 
over L000 each 
NEW 

Teae, 
Boston, 61,802 
Lowell, 6.474 
Salem, T3886 
New Bedford, 7 
Charlestown, 
Lynn, 


CENSUS 
1837. Tne 
$0,823 
Ss .010 
14,985 
1.3 


ease 
19,33 


11,536 


Polls 
4.002 
3,710 


2 699 
2,643 
2.446 


3.100 
Springfi ld, 2.450 
Nantucket, 1.846 
Gloucester, 72 ‘ 1,371 
1.602 
1.558 
2,234 
2.945 
2,295 


1.543 


Taunton, 
Cambridge, 
Roxbury, 
Worcester, 
Fall River, 
Adan 8, 

15 Towns, 154.005 2 58.622 59.620 
lucrease of 58,622, or 38 per cent.—Gaczette 
Reeresentarives.—It is ascertained 
late census that the permanent number of the House 
of Representatives of this state, not including frac- 
tions, will vary bot litle from 400 For several venrs 
the number has ranged above 600,—In twenty four 
of the prim ipal ees and towns, the rr presentation 
will be as follows :- 

Boston, 56 
a 9 Ne whuryport, 
Bedford, 9 Haverhill, 

8 | 


S, vefiel fn 
Springfield, 5 


ll River, 
Adams, 
Northar pton, 
Pittstic ld, 
Dedham, 
Barnstable, 


nS eo oo 


Charlestown, 6 
Li nn, 


tw 


Nantucket, 


Tauntog, 


6 
6 
Gloucester, 6 
5 
( mbridge, 5 


Hingham, 

Sc thuate, 

West Springfield, 

| T'rave 
Mesnene to 
. every year 


Roxbory, 5 
WwW orcester, 


se NwNh 


Massicneeerre, Ceveve or Potts. 

Counties 1837 G.¢ 
Worcester, 26,795 
Middlesex, 26,174 
Suffolk, 25,866 
Lssex, 25,024 
Bristol, 16,068 
Norfolk, 14,054 
Plymouth, 


12,574 
Berkshire, 10,237 16 
Barnstable, 


8,263 14 

Hanipden, 8,820 1s 
Hampshire, 85 il 
Franklin, 2 9 
Nantucket, : 6 
2 


Dukes, 


875 
The returns from the several towns have yet to un- 


dergo the revision of the Governor and Council, and if | meeting, tor necommod 
found to be accorting to law, will form the basis of | a“ 
Besides 


the above 375 mentbers, which is the permanent num- 


representation for the succecding ten years. 


ber, there will be a floating representation, based upon 
the fractions in the several towns, which will vary from 
year to year according to circumstances, from 125 to 
250, so that supposing the towns to be fully represent- 
ed as they always will be daring the ** valuation year,”’ 
or in case of any popular excitement, the House will 
very rarely fall short of 500, and may even exceed 600 
menibers. What then have we gained by the alteration ? 

New Bedford.—The nomber of whale vessels 
which arrived at New Bedford from Jan. 1, 1836, to 


June 9, was 42. Sailed in the same period, 42 
Arrived in the same period of the present year, 57 
sailed 29, leaving 28 now in port. 


4 3 I Raturday. J 2 @ and 8 o'cloe . 
| a window, opening into the burying ground, was left QD: turday, June 26, at and 8 wolnes, Ne 


suse of the p viey against | 
Joss by perils of the sea, and the arrest and detention 
| 


25.640 | 


3.942 | 


by the | 


Danie! Wise, of ship Pactolus, 





placed In West Urncdtord, 
On Saturday night. there were a number of alarms| Pet He wee # mauve of 
oo ‘ a . in the revolutionary war, and was present at the 
of fire in this ety, and a namber of attempts to set} ff pursnvce At the ave of ha nniae a 
fire were undoubtedly made, some of which were} freligion, a short time atier whieh he was chosen des 
discovered ' can, which uffice he spe 4 
‘aa : . : ety of Den Ho was his hope 
The alarm at 10 o'clock was caused by fire being! sustained him in hin wir death He the te 
set to a shed in MeLean street, attuched to the house | ther of the biore Mrs. J 
occupied by Mr. Ellis: a entering the} — '" Belchertown, in A 
- | goldier of the revelution 
house saw a person around the premises, whom he| ty Norwalk 
supposed to be his brother, but on finding bim within, | inthe 
° he 
returned and gave chase to the villain, who succeed- 102 a a 
2 yenrs 
ed in making Ins escape. u New Londen, Mre Alma H 
As amember of Engine Company No. 18 was ev. Daniel Huntington, and daughter of 
- 1 r ‘ ‘ his ! 
passing by Park street church, after the third alarm, ! ee fee ey R r Said 
’ ewpurt, ap 
he discovered a light in the meetinghouse, and, on| of Portsmouth, N. W. 48 
entering found one of the pew drawers filled with ae 
combustibles and on fire. On puasing up the aisle, » P . 
ibustibles and on fire a passing up the aisle Sale at Auction of Valuxble Books, 
he fell through a trap door, connected with the ves- 
trv. 


> > , 
This fire was inthe north-west corner pew, and Principally in Foreign Languages. 

8 Tadorea 
tilding, Opposite the Bost side of the New Court 
Hieuse, will be sold Whitwell, Bond & © a collection 
Books, in Boglish, Latin, Greek, French, Span. 

| ish, Pratian, P rman and ether Language 
lease Davis, in Roxbury, which) yp, ites dace 
with trifling injurv; and shortly | the 
after, the barn of John Parker, Esq. on Parker street, fi 
was entirely destroved, together with the carriage- 
house and several tons of hay. They were both the | 
work of incendiartes 


open 
7 hat . . at at 
Ihe fire on Sunday ix 


was in the stable of 


afternoon, about one o'clock, | ; 
1e hooks mny be 
g the of 
Co, and at the pince of sate 


June 16, 


» 
was extinguished es tiny he had at 


f the sale 


ATILENS; 
TS Rise and Pall; with Views of the Literature, Philo- 
and Social fe of the Athenian Peoples by 
tron Hulwer, E-g,M P.M. A nevi ler 
Disowned the Lost Daves of Pom 


A person was seen leaving the 
premises, and was chased a short distance, but got off soph 
Boston Courier. | Edward | 
Riot.—When the engines were returning yester-| "a Che P 
day afternoon, from the fire in Roxbury, No. 20, iv ‘yy teas — 
turning the corner of Last-street, came across an trish | 
funeral procession, and somewhat retarded it. The | HOMES 
foreman then apologised, and potssed on, suppe g | _ Mixes Sedewiek ; Scenes 
no further difficulty would happen; bat, however, | ( fore wereuee 
the Trish beeome so exasperated that they commenced | . 
| a fight 


rot tel. 
eri, Rienzi, 
by CROCKER & BREW- 


June 16 


rsate 


A 
“PER, 47 Washing street 


vl Charnetera 
just 


iNostrating 
published, for snle 


isting 
at CROCKER & June 


4 no lae oO ef . on on ~—— 
Lhe fighting lasted one or two hours, and we NEW BOOKS, 
are sorry to learn that several persons were seriously 


UST Received, and for Sale by CROCKER & RREW- 
injured. Clubs, brickbats e STER. 47 Washington street 
the weapons used on the occasion; and about forty of | | Incidents ot Travel in Baypt, Arabia Perma, and the 
Baty Land: b+ on Ales with» Map and Engenving 

- Bs ntiweo ve View of the «tare of Be 1} 
The Mayor was “fon hand’ at! die ages: bv Henrs Hatham: from the 
on eurly hour, but he was unable to disperse the mob) tren, er im one me Alsen 

. Mra. Sig ss Letters to Voung La 


and other missiles were 


the offenders were dregged to jail, ina mutilated and | 
| bleecing condition 


until 7 o’eleck in the evening, at which time several | 


| companies of light infintey 


made their | yet he — = - 

| appearance with a go d supply of ammunition, and a} TODIVS INDEX RERUMN 
determination to put down the rioters at’ all hazards, | R Index of Subj 

| when the mob dispe reed | q} Student # ' 

with 


and cavalry 


} tor uselu os 
It is supposed that there were as many as 10 or} oy aycrhed 


fase 
Broad-street | gre 


one 
ita late 
appearance of a garrison pre pared for battle 
Broad occupied by Lrish fauilte 
| were much injured during the afternoon.— Ih. 


| 12000 persons present at jime oon 


ations! Church 


~» Ma 1 


and its vieinity; and 


hour our city wore the | ihe 
| ' 


Several | Sybpy 
houses in street, 
The Mavor of Boston offers $1000 reward for the 

| apprehension ef the incendimries who have set so many 
fires lately in the citv; and Mr. John Parker of Rox 

| bury has offered #1000 reward for the 


Truth By Rew John 4 it 
PERKINS & MARVIN, 114 Wael 
detectien of the | an 
| incendiary who set fire to bis barn on Sunday last | INCIDENTS O1 
A Roy Condemnel to be Hung.—We published | i Bev pt Arahin 
ount of the trial at Lowell, of | 1 foe _ - 
. Michael Monohon 13 vears eld, and Michae fr 
n 10 years old, for the 
burning the Almshouse at Cambridge The Jury dv iain AM. ¢ 
erdiwt and were discharged A ne Lite ri 
dered which was closed on Priday might, 
verdict of Guilty against Monohon 
Monohon being called, and heard with stoiecal in 
| difierence a brief sketch of his past but vicious tife 
| The affecting langeage of the Judge, bis apper l te 
| Monohon’s fee afflicted mother, to his 
| ation to which he had subjected 
homeelt in breaking the laws, bis request that he would 
prepare for the e death which 
‘that he st 


ul,"’ were 


TRAVEL, 
Petron, and the 
q ha Map and Boers 
on the Sth inst. an ac rations toa Cairne, Jerusalem, Dumuse 
mthe U.S. Shige We . 


| with an attemot te 


crime of arson, in} 
Pte tie =o 


not agree ona s RKINS & MARVIN, 
trial wae ¢ 
and resulted ma a 
I=8 BELCHER ON THE SLAVE 
rose E<<ny sla at 
s the duty of Ane Fenmnte 
For Sale bs PERKINS & 
street 


| — 
| 
ls s. Oy Catharine I 
er WARVIN, 114 

mge for an 


sense of the awful sit 


WORKS, 
WSTER 
et ‘ ! 


VALTP ARLE 
rlv and ignominiousa 
waited hin, and the final sentence vuld 


be hung by the neck until d altogether a 


ecene of mtense imterest which drew tears from many Re 
of the prisoner tren bied at his “e ’ 


withstood the gaze 


aneve Not a muscle 
ind he 


es much apparent indifference as al 


sentence, of hundrede with Th 


ed, but] tt 
w“ 


unconcer 


whether this was owing to ignorance or bardihood is! 
Whavlan was ae 


ne youth Trans 


v =) 
|} question for a philosopher juited | yy, 
Bcpost 
' 


ve 


on ac int Of hus extre 
t 


} 
| 
tn 


Aw Imposter, calling himee!f Caleb Eaton, pre- 
tending to be no medical practitioner and religious 
teacher, recently made a stand at Monroe village, and 
after succeeding m experimenting an 
lids and 


&e. found 


t 
He produced a letter of recom- | 
r 
‘ 
‘ 


1 outrageously | ¥ 


In 
iniposing on sundry inv running up other 


| bille for board, medicines, it convenient 


| enddenly to decan p 


mendation, purporting to be from the Rev. Baron ? 


Stow, a Baptist clergyman of high standing im Boston 
Mr. Stow disclaims having given any such letter, and | ¥ 0. five 

Sas : ' \ tewe's 1 
writes that one Kineste oir <8 and 
s 


Caleb Eaton has recently graduated 
from the Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown— 


‘ Andrews's 
te Grammar; Andrews's Latin Lessons 
his description of the man corresponds with the ap-| - 


In different towns in Waldo | 
a Calvinistic Baptist—an 
a Restorationist 


pearance of said Eaton 
Co. he has called himself 
Episcopal Clergy man 


YOUTIPS COMPANION, 
Published Weekly, at the Office of the Boston Recorder, 


a U niversal- No. 11, ¢ One Deilar 


ornhill—Price syrar 
ist—a Unitarian and Methodist in sentiment Belfast {ONTENTS OF NEXT WEEK'S NUEMEER 
i Ie roa. | € h Sister, (with a Pietare 
The Rride—a =ketet An 1 ' 
The Mordered Retour Je ty At 
the Bay's Reve 
«The ‘8 3 

with four men on it, was carried out into the middle eur- det wa tone ih Waele I bo ‘Ger ft “J with 44 

the mon ty to} Boy's Te t Society 
| ltiller, and was on) Value of e. € good. A Drenm Tm. 
| the point of going over, when the lagers, # gant Extra © made me fs _ 


—The 
The First Good feook 

= Lecture on 

quities, Ne 

' Vy didn’t you 


A few days since, when the waters of Connecticut 


river were exceeding high, a large raft of pine boards, enil me 


rent above Bellows Falls, in consequence of auc- 


| npera 
tion of the fall, despite of oars 


irtned men ¥ 
boat, and 
threw them a rope, just in tine to suv then: A sin- 
they been swept 
Those who have seen thot tr 


| by the eries of the men, went out in a LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
tt. May 
gle moment more, and 


over the fall 
cataract at high water, can form some faint idea as to 
what might have been their fite 


must have Me Wire Dear Sir 


mendous — 


Emigrants from foreign countries, p irticularly from Ma. Wreee 


e the 
ing to this country %~ Com 


Great Britain and Ireland, are swar ' 0 Ince it ine 
faster than ever They are counted by droves mstead , . ornare a oF ute te . rending 
of hundreds, What le worse, they aro otidantly ene aoa Aue teen 
posed mainly of those who are too poor, or too indo- | ; 

lent. or both, to ge a living ai home . and must there- Pei Tent ‘ npanion ie new 
fore, for a while at least, either feed on our bei nty, Chrvme A few ¢ d te be beond, for 


Come 
which has fer. 
May i9 


thease who wished to a " , ot mr 


steal from our property, or starve by our neglect Religins “4 
The Chief “a hed 


office, in consequence of the smallness of his salary 


tainea the 
Alabama has resigned his erty appear 
THE FLEVENTH Y f Vouth's 
" rmenced Mnv 1 1 e t 


Justice of : 
Compan. 
iter is 
timber of Se 


. encour 
FE.very body, save the New Redford Gazette, « be- 


that the best 
earth, and the best share a plongh 


ginning to believe bank is a ba vement ane 


share, staal . a + : tote 





NOTICES, 

Palestine Micsionary Socicty.—The next Annual Meeting rT 21° wD sani dia 
of this ty wilt he held ut Bnet Bridgewater, in Rev TEMPERANCE JOURNAL, 
Mr. ®an ’ an Wednesday, 216t in<t. TH ND Total Abstinence Gazette et 
Seriety will meet for business at 10 o'clock A OM The f inte the ha aaft 
public re ‘clock P.M. At the ' ' h 


hen ap 


use This pane 

¢ Subscribers, A new we 
cious exercise. w heat 2s 
close a co 


Braintree 


ection, as ase 


first number j 
i will bet . t 


re 
June $, 1857 Jonas Penuine, Se ; atain | 
= , malert- 
The General Association of Massachusettes will hel 
annuntl > 1s the Coogregat Meeting! 
Nerth Brookfield rth Toeeday of Jone 
PM Dele and all visiting 

are ree ei to inquire at the Morel, 


Wiens Rae 


. on the fe month, on 
gates to this Bad 





iper aneem 


me hy public conveyance are inf 


Hroekteld 
Stage from thence te the pine 


the «tage for South they 
maorlate 
mile« 


1 
North Rrookfiel4, J 


jowas Suen, Se 


ene 7, 1857 


‘y of Gen. Assoc ? ! vent if ee in be man IN ADVANCE Ad 
dreas WHIPPLE & DAMRELL. No. 9 Cornt June >. 
Tr There will te 


deeortatian, at the bh 


Vuesday 


i etnted!d meeting of 


ee ee ak te ees VALUABLE BOOKS, in Quantities. 


the 20:h inet. at ork A 1PETARD, GRAVY & CO have 
Wannen Fay, Scribe nomber of copies of the f 
= = 


tord, on ine thie day 


received @ 
owing Books, which they 





MARRIAGES, 

In thie city, by Rev. Mr. Aiken, Mr. William Balch 
Froneestown, N. WH. to Mise Zebiah Johneen, of Boeton | ' f ¢ Leudon 

Mr. George 1. Pitman, to Mies Charlotte VW. Rotineon 
Mr. dames Vaughan, Jr. te Mies Jntia 04 
Mathins VM. Docker, to Mise Henrietta of tice M 
nati, Ohio—Mr. Charles Manning, to Miss Sasan M. dough ' ‘ Levee 
ter of Thomas Aves, Beq ] 
May 11, by Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Jonw D. Child, to Misa, Chie 

Susan Eline, Meditati 


’ ue 
son's Dig { New Vork Reports, 2 wole 
é de . 5 
Digest, 1 9. 
g edition, 15 9. 
new editiort ’ 
vral 2 
Hy Rew. Charlee W) Uphem 
the Hebrew Proohete. «rr 
| order Ry George Ro Neves 
s tor the Bick, 


’ 
all's Decisions, 2 9 
‘ 





Vulume 2 
By Jonailan Cole. June 2. 
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POETRY. 


From the Hartford Watchman. 

A certain individual was asked how he managed io live 

so much above the worid, and maintain such remarkable 

equanimity of disposition, when constantly surrounded by | 

its cares—exposed to var.ous temptations—in the midst of 

pecalinr and trying circumstances; he replied—* In my, 
pathway toward heaven I keep higher up.” 


“HIGHER UP.” 

Leave, leave those narrow plains below, 
And mount the heights of glory, 

Where knowledge and true wisdom show 
The truth of sacred story; 

The standard rear’d by worldly men, 
Was ne’er for pilgrims given, 

Who make the Srar of Beruienem 
Their only guide to heaven. 

Though earth around temptations throw— 
Invite us with her treasures, 

Keep higher up, and never know 
Her sweet, yet fatal pleasures; 

Keep higher up, where springs abound, 
Of joys which never perish ;— 

Where pleasures pure are ever found— 
‘These pleasures only cherish. 

Earth's skies appear awhile most fair— 
Her scenery delightful, 

Anon, dark clouds are gathering there! 
The tempest’s war is frightful! 

Keep higher up, where cloudless skies, 
And brighter suns beam o’er thee, 





Where springs of better hopes arise— 
And purer joys before thee. 

When faith grows weak, and comforts die— 
When cherish’d joys are riven, 

Keep higher up, the elearest sky 
Appears the nearest heaven; 

There! does the bow of promise shine, 
Forever glowing brighter, 

To cheer the pilgrim’s path divine, 
And make his burthens lighter. 

Then, when the gate of death appears— 
When Jordan's waves roll o'er us, 

His presence quiets all our fears, 

gel goes before us; 

High, higher up,a glorious light 
Dawns on life's darkest even, 

And opes the portals of delight, 
And weleomes us to heaven. 


Ilis « 








Travels. 


From the New York Observer, 
HUMPHREY'S TOUR.-<-NO, 58, 
British Manufactures. 

It were but “faint praise,” to say that in 
this greatdepartment of national enterprise and 
prosperity. 
wide world. 


DR. 


vast extent and almost infinite variety of her 


. . . . ’ 
fabries, she holds a pre-eminence which defies | 
The history of the unparal-| 
leled growth and extention of her manufactures, | 


all competition, 


I shall leave to those who have more leisure 
than Tecan command, and contine myselfchietly 
toa glance at them in their present maturity 


Great Britain has no rival in the | 

As it sometimes happens to a! 
senior wrangler in the universities, not onty | 
that he has uo equal, but no second, so in the} 


Arkwright, the Norwich manufacturers were 
induced to look out for foreign markets; and 
their enterprise was rewarded by so brisk a de- 
mand, from all parts of Europe, that it was 
difficult for them to furnish the goods as fast 
as they were called for, Ina short time, how- 
ever, the trade began to decline, and the break- 
ing out of the Freneh Revolution ruined it. 
Fannels, till Jately, were chiefly manufactured 
in Wales, the principal marts of which are Sa- 
lop and Welchpool. The annual value of 
woolen fabries of all descriptions, in England 
and Wales, is supposed notto fall much, ifany 
short of $100,000,000, 

But there is nothing in Great Britain, or any 
other part of the world, to be compared with 
the prodigious extent, and increase of the Cotton 
Manufacture, of which Manchester is the cen- 
tral moving power and the grand emporium, 
It is the growth of scurcely Jifty years, and its 
advance, for the last five and twenty, has been 
all but miraculous. Whitney, iv this country, 
and Arkwrizht in that, are the men to whom it 
is indebted, beyond all others, for its undisputed 
pre-eminence :—to the former for the thousand 
fingered machine, which cleans and prepares 
the staple for market, and to the latter, tor 
that which spins it. Arkwright, I believe, re- 
ceived a liberal reward for his great invention; 
bat Tam ashamed when [think of the ingrati- 
tude and avarice, which were but too success- 
fully leagued together, to deprive Eli Whitney, 
of even a stinted patent income, for one of the 
most important inventions of the age in w hieh 
he lived. Several minor improvements of 
great value in cotton machinery, originated in 
the riots and turn-outs, by which those who 
had been used to the slow processes of hand la- 
bor, have from time to time most upwisely 
manifested their hostility to every improvement, 
Nothing sharpens human ingenuity more, than 


efforts to confine it to the plodding cider-mill 
rounds of former generations; and those classes | 
of laborers both in England and America, who | 


combine tostop invention and otherwise embar- 


rass their employers, may rest: assured, that if 


they will not tolerate the powers of nature, in 
helping forward the business of the world, those 
powers, so fur trom yielding to their dictation 
will be made to act with increasing energy, and 
perfection in spite of them. © Break as many 
giunies and power-looms and stocking frames 
as you will,” (has virtually been the language 
of master-manufacturers in England, to the 
malcontents of their respective districts,) ‘ and 
we will make better ones. If you will not 


without you.” 


A single short paragraph of condensed sta- | 


tistics will show that LT have not overrated the 
incredible activity and success of British en- 
terprize, in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. 
nw 1781, not more than 50,000 spindles were 
employed in all Englund and Scotland, and the 
Whole importation of cotton amounted to only 
a trifle more than £5,000,000, In 1785, itrose to 
£17,992,558; and the value of the goods was 
estimated at £6,000,000, ‘The average of five 
years, from 1792 to °96, was in round numbers, 


£27,000,000; from 1797 to TS01, £42,000,000; 





therefore, we award full justice to Britain for | 


| were weltering before its horrid shrine, still) 
Lery, ** Give give!” 


employing 166,583 seamen. Other ships be- 
longing to the British colonies, 3,570; tonnage, | 
215,878; seamen, 15,059; making a grand total | 
Of TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED) 
AND FIFTY merchant vessels, employing ONE | 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE THOUSAND SIX HUN-| 
DRED AND FORTY SEAMEN! The navy of Eng-| 
land, in April 1814, consisted of ong THOUSAND | 
AND TWENTY-TWO suHIPs, of which 250 were) 
ships of the line; manned by one HUNDRED! 
AND FORTY THOUSAND-SEAMEN AND MARINERS, | 
With such resources, such wealth, such pow- | 
er, what ought not Britain, as a great Protes- | 
tant nation, to have done for evangelizing the | 
world! What incredible sums has she squan- 
dered since the revolution of 1688, in strewing 
the battle fields of Kurope and America with 
human slaughter! ‘To gono further back than 
the “seven years’ war” of 1756, from the 
commencement of that war down to 1815, when 
the bloody drama which she had done so much 
to prolong closed, she actually expended 2,191 
millions of pounds, about 1400 millions of 
which was raised by taxation, and 800 millions 
by loans! If we suppose one-third of it to have 
been necessary for self-defence and to meet the | 
current expenses of the government which is a! 
great allowance, there will still remain more | 
than 1400 millions of pounds, or near 7,000 mil- | 
lions of dollars, which, with an infinite saving 
of human life and suffering, might have been) 
devoted to benevolent purposes, To say that) 
it would have put a Bible into every tamily 
upon the globe, and established a thousand | 
printing presses, and seattered tracts every | 
where, like the leaves of autumn, and support. | 
ed 50,000 missionaries, would be talking about | 


the interest rather than the principal. While, | 





her present charitable contributions, and cheer- | 
fully acknowledge that she is doing more than | 
all the world besides for the spread of the gos-| 
pel, itis painful to think that the receipts of 
all her benevolent societies, are but the dust of 


| the balance, compared with what she has sa-| 
crificed to that demon which smelleth the bat- 


tle afar off? and whieh would, if all uations! 
Your sincerely. 
SSR 
From the Vermont Chronicle. 
LIBERIA, 
From conversation with Mr. S. 


PP. MeGill,; 


| who has spent ten vears in Liberia—the list six | 
| months at Cape Palmas—we have derived the 


; , , ) following information. 
work in our mills, then our mills shall work | 


Mr. MeGill is a young | 
man, Who has returned to this country for the | 
purpose of obtaining a medical education, with | 
the design of going back to Cape Palmas as his | 


| residence, 


Cape Palmas contains about 300 inhabitants | 
who are colonists, They are from Maryland 
and Virginia—Cape Palmas being under the 
super intendence ol the Maryland Coloniz ition | 
Society, These colonists are an the condition 
of families; that is to say, there are not more! 
than 25 single persons in the colony of adult| 
age. ‘Their pursuits are chiefly agriculteral, | 
with as much mechanical employment as the 


: —— — 
English men of war, and so soon as they have | 
helped transport the slaves on board, they go | 
and give information to the eruisers, who set | 
off in chase for the slaver. If the slaver is in 
danger of being captured, they make no seru- | 
ple of throwing the slaves overboard, Some- 
times they put them in casks and throw them 
over, and afterwards return and pick them up, 
if by chance they can find them. 

‘The slavers are supplied with vietims by the 
chiefs, who sell the captives they make in their 
wars, and if this source fails they sell their own 
people, and rum is the principal article they 
receive in return, 
an endless 


thain of violence, ‘The slaver buys 


rum in this country, and with it purchases hu- 


man flesh in Africa, while at the same time it 
furnishes the degraded chief with the tempta- 
tion and the means of perpetuating the degra- 


dation and barbarism both of himself and peo- | 


ple. 

The tendency of Colonization is obviously to 
check this trafic in its sources. It will present 
inducements to these native tribes for a right- 
eous tratlic in things necessary for life, rather 
than in those that destroy life. 
ofthese tribes is not naturally ferocious, but 
the opposite. It is rum and the slave trade 
that impart the ferocity which exists among 
them. 
barbarism must recede, and it is certain that 


slave factories cannot exist in the near neigh- | 
borhood of colonies when they emerge from | 


their infant state. ‘There is now but one slave 
factory (the one at Trade Town) within the 
limits of Liberia. South, there is none tillyou 
pass the equator, some S00 tuiles from the low- 
er limit of Liberia. 
Gallinas 49 miles beyond Liberia, which is an 
extensive one, and which is probably inereas- 
ing through the opening presented by the 'Tex- 
as market, 

Mr. MeGill is acquainted at all the other 
settlements in Liberia. He represents their 
condition as flourishing, Edina, on the St. 
John’s river, 60 miles south of Monrovia, and 
Bassa Cove, opposite Edina, which is under 


the care of New York aud Pennsylvania socie- | 


ties, are both of them prosperous, 
tains 100 houses, Bassa Cove 200 inhabitants, 
Caldwell (800 inhabitants) and Millsburgh, 
($00) agricultural settlements vear Monrovia, 
ure also in a flourishing condition. New Geor- 
gia, in the same neighborhood, a settlement of 


300 recaptured Africans, is a remarkable in- | 7 F 

| ’ ° 7 | Committee have made known the wants of the 
society, by preaching in the churches where} 
| the door was opened, by sending agents through 


stance of good accomplished. They are res- 


cused at once from slavery and barbarism. | 


They are civilized and happy. They have 
shown themselves docile, possessed of — the 
powers of men, and apt to learn the habits of 
civilized life. They exhibit in strong contrast 
the different influence of colonization and the 


slave trade on the native character. The one 


inspires ferocity and perpetuates barbarism, | 


the other humanizes and blesses, 
Mourovia, whatever 
contrary, ts prosperous, 


has been said to the 

It contains about 500 
houses, and not less than 1500 inhabitants, Its 
character is more, per haps chiefly , commereial, 


They were then at Rio Cestors. 


Thus this traffic becomes | 


| almost completed, 


lon board again, 


The character | 


As civilization by colonies advances, | 


North, there is one at | 


Mdina cone | 


ful life of the Rev. John Newton, which occurred on | 


the coast of Africa, and which Mr. Cecil notices as 


| marking ** the singular Providence that was over 
| him.’? | 


** On finishing their trade, and being about to | 
sail to the West Indies, the only service Mr. 
N. had to perform in the boat, was to assist in 
bringing the wood and water from the shore, 
He used to 
go into the river, in the afternoon, with the sea | 


breeze, to procure his lading in the evening, in 
} Led 


order to return on board in the morning with 
the land wind. Several of these littl voyages 
he had made; but the boat was grown old, and 
alinost unfit for use; this service likewise was 
One day having dined on} 
board, he was preparing to return to the river | 
as formerly—he had taken leave of the captain | 
—received his orders—was already in the boat 
—and just going to put off; in that instant the 
captain came up from the cabin, and called hin | 
Mr. N. went, expecting fur-| 
ther orders, but the captain said, ‘he had taken 
it into bis bead,’ (as he phrased it,) that Mr. 
N. should retain that day in the ship, and ac- 
cordingly ordered another man to goin his room, 
Mr. N. was surprised at this, as the boat bad 
never been sent away without him before. He | 
asked the eaptain the reason of his resolution, 
but none was assigned, except as above, that) 
so he would have it. The boat therefore went | 
without Mr. N., but returned no more: itsunk | 
that night in the river; and the person who 
supplied Mr. N.'s place was drowned! Mr, 
N. was much struck when the news of the 
event Was received the next morning. The 
captain hinsel’, though quite a stranger to re- 
ligion, even to the denying a particular provie! 
dence, could not help being affected; but de-} 
clared that he had no other reason for counter- 
manding Me. N. at that time, but that it came | 
suddenly into his wind to detain him.” 
Bete on 1 ee 


bor the Boston Recorder 


APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


OF THE AMER, SEAMEN’S FRIEND soc IETY. 


The important question, shall) we strike the_ 


Bethel Flag? must very soon be settled by the 


churches and by the Christian community in| 


our land. The American Seamen's Friend So- 


) ciety bas been stragyling onward nearly ten | 


years, never fully sustained, and at some times 


left in distressing difficulty. The Executive 


the land, by issuing cireulars, and by appeals 
in the public papers. Sill their wants have 
been unsupplied. In making up their aecounts 
for the year just closed, it is found that the re- 
ceipts have fallen off to a very large aniount 
compared with the former year, while more 
than four thousand dollars was due to the 
‘Treasurer on the current necount, Ou making 
an estimate of the amount ne cessary to be rais- 
ed to meet the expenses of the coming year, it 
is found that at least sixteen thousand dollars 


| 
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must be realized; and when we consider that} 
not much more than half that sum was raised 


contaning Tyeerman and Bennett's 
Bates’ Harmony of the Divine Attril 


by Dr. Alexander, Volumes & and ¢ 


Some are comparatively wealthy, worth three, 


circumstances of the colony necessarily require.) *. 
i : } five and ten thousand dollars. All who have 


y 02 S06, £55,000,000; tr _ : Seg 
frome 1902 to PS06, £55,000,000; from Trade is not encouraged by the plan of this | 


ISI1, £58,000,000, In 1833, according to Mr. 


and perfection, A bare enumeration of the | 
“minuter articles would oecupy more space than} 


“eo fact, that prisone 
1807 to 


know, Sir, that there 





it would be proper for me to devote to the} 
and would not, after all, be} 
The | 
three great branches in this department to} 
which British skill, eapital and industry are so) 
successfully devoted, are the metals, wool, aud | 


whole subject; 
very interesting to the general reader, 


cotlon. : 
The most extensive iron founderies, perhaps 


are at Colebrook Dale in Shropshire, at Moss- | 


brough in Yorkshire, and in the neighborhoods 
of Shetlield and Birmingham. 
not visit, without a high degree of awe and ad- 
miration. The ponderous machinery, shaking 
the deep foundations, and revolving every mo- 
ment by a power that you can scarcely per- 


suade yourself is finite, make you tremble and | 


sink inte your owa nothingness. Inthe imme- 
diate vicinity of Birmingham, 


there are as many as ten sets or separate es- 


tablishments of iron works, each of which is! 
said to have cost 59,000 pounds sterling. 1} 


have not been able to obtain any very reeent 


estimate of the annual value of the hard-ware! 


and cutlery manufactured in Great Brituin; bat 
it must be very great. Notwithstanding all 
the labor-saving machinery which has 
evervwhere jiutroduced, Twas led to believe 
that at least half a million workmen are ew- 
ployed upon iron alone, including miners, 
forgers, and all the hands through which it 


passes, from the furnace and the rolling mill.) 


I know} 


to the lancet and the wateh-spring. 
not how better to spenk of Birmingham and 
Shetheld, than to eall them the two vast finish- 
ing and polishing shops of England, baving in- 


numerable apartments, from which an endless | 


variety of useful and ornamental articles go 
forth to supply the markets of the world. But 


little of the rough and heavy work is done in} 


either of those flourishing towns. It is in the 
Vicinity of each, that you see the evening sky 
lighted up, as if a city were on fire, by the 
furnaces and forges from which they are sup- 
plied. How much we are indebted to those 
inexhaustible store-houses, for all that is keen 


and glittering, | need not spend a moment in} 
However proud and independent we | 


showing. 
may feel, in regard to the sharpening of our 


own wits, we should soon find ourselves in an | 


awkward plight, ifthey did not send us needles, 
and grind our scissors and edge our razors, 
The woolen manufacture of England is the 
most ancient, and next to cotton, the most ex- 
tensive and valuable. 
brought over to the island by the Romans, but 
to have made very litth: progress till near the 
middle of the fourteenth century; and it was 
not till the reign of Edward IL that the manu- 
facture of fine cloths was established on a sta- 
ble foundation. At the close of the sixteenth 
century, the total annual product of this braneh 


of British industry amounted to £3,900,000, | 


In 1776, the value of exported woolens fell 
short of £4,000,000, rom that time, both the 
domestic and foreign demand, especially for 
the finer fabrics, seems to have rapidly in- 
creased; for in 1733, the annual produce of the} 
principal manufaetories of the country was es-| 
timated at £16,000,000, Between 1772 and 
1792, the importation of Spanish wool increased 
from about 1,500,000 pounds per annum, to 
nearly 4,000,000. At the close of the last cen- 
tury, the number of sheep in’ England and 
Wales was estimated at tieenty-siz millions, 
and the total value of manufactured woolens at 
about £13,009,000. Since then the woolen 
trade has greatly increased, but in what ratio 
I was unable to learn. ‘The West Riding of} 
Yorkshire, has long been the principal seat of, 
this branch of British industry, “Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire are also ex- 
tensively and successfully engaged in the same} 
business. Leeds is the centre of the Yorkshire 
district, or rather, perhaps | onght to say, the 
great mart of those immense piles of broadcloth | 
which are manufactured not only in that town, 
bat in Wakefield, Huddersfield, Saddleworth, 
and other parts of the district. There is not 
another spot on earth, forty miles by twenty, | 
that consumes so much fine wool, and sends 
its elegant and costly fabrics to so many mar-! 
kets, 5 4 
There are three great cloth halls in Leeds, 
where the master manufacturers expose their 
goods forsale. One of these contains upwards 
of 1200 stands, and another 1,723, ‘These stands 
are fitted up in double rows, upon the sides of 
long galleries, for the convenience of merchants 
im examining the goods and making their pur- 
chases. The worsted manufacture took its 
name from a small town in the county of Nor- 
folk, where it commenced, though Norwich 
SERENE, SO 8 short time, to have become the seat 
of it. é lhe home consumption being greatly 
diminished by the encroachments of cotton 
fabries, after the great invention of Sir Richard 


These you can | 


for example, | 


beens 


It seems to have been | 


Barnes’ valuable work on the cotton tmanutac- 
turers of Great Britain, 204,000,000 pounds, in 
round numbers were imported, 253,000,000 
manufactured; 10,246,900,000 hanks of yarn 
spun, averaging forty banks to the pound: 
value of the cotton-wool cousumed at Td per 
lh, £3,244,693; value of cotton goods exported, 
£13,754,992; of yarn, £4,704,008. Value of 
cotton fabries consumed at home, £12,879,693; 
total value of the manufacture, £31,338,093; 
capital employed in the manufacture, £34,000, 
OOO; number of ope ratives in the spinning and 
weaving factories, 237,000; number of persons 
supported by the manufacture, 1,500,000; wa- 
ges, £6,044,000; power moving the machinery 
—sfeam, equal to 33,000 horses—waler, equal 
to 1L.000, 

Prodigious as these estimates are, there has 
been a great increase in all the items sinee 
13338. When Twas dn Lancashire, niany new 
mills of the largest class were going up, aud 
the importationsofeotton wool in 1835 amount- 
ed to the enormous aggregate of £330,000,060, 
In 1836, Lhave no doubt it went upto three 
hundred and sixty or seventy millions, (a mil- 
lion for each day inthe yvear:) but take it at 
550, 000 000, and look at it for a moment. Ac- 
cording to these figures more than 6,000,060 [hs, 
are manufactured per week, or over 1,000,000 
upon an average every working day, from Jan- 
uary to January. ‘Phatis, the British manu- 
fucturers work up 590 tous of raw cotton every 
day ter home consumption, and to supply their 
foreign customers! And aecording to a late 
less than 230,000 barrels of 
Wheat tlour are consumed annually, in the cot- 
ton factories of Great Britain, in dressing the 
webs and other processe s! Here Tonight 
the sulject of British manufactures, 
without a single additional item or remark. 
But permit me to put down two or three sup- 
plementary estimates, which | believe rest on 
yood authority. Annual value of metallic 
ware, #50,000,000, employ ing 350,000 persois; 
silks $22,000,000; shoes, harness, &c. S50,000,- 
000, and candles, $16,000,000, Rapid and in- 
adequate, as is the foregoing glonce, it reveals 
to us one of the grand secrets of the stupendous 
resources of anisland, which would searcely be 
thought worth noticing upon the margin of 
such a map as we proudly hold up for the ad- 
tniration of mankind, 

British Trade and Commerce. 


calculation, ho 


leave 


“In considering the trade of any maritime 
country, it naturally divides itself into three 
purts—the coasting trade, the inland trade, and 
the foreign trade: the last strictly and properly 
speaking, constitutes its commerce.” — It 
perhaps a general impression that the foreign 
trade of Great Britain is more important than 
either of the other branches, or than both of 
them put together; and it is doubtless more im- 
posing, whitening as it does, every sea and 
every ocean, But it would be easy to show 
that more capital is embarked, and that more 
men are employed in the home trade, than in 


is 


nation. There are engaged in the coal trade 


alone more than 1700 vessels of from 150 to | 


400 tons burden, and employing from twelve 
to fifteen thousand men. It would not, I pre- 
sume, be extravagant to estimate the value of 


of all the imports and exports of the island, 
vast as they are. As to the internal trade of 
England, ** no person can even imagine its ex- 
tent, who has not considered the wonderful and 
multiplied facilities for conveyance which 
spring at first from the commercial enterprize 
of the country, and have in their turn served to 
increase and extend it.” 

But whatever may be the comparative value 
of home trade and foreign commerce, it is cer- 
tain that both are immense. As the latter is 
more easily estimated than the former, | must 
content myself with putting down the follow- 
ing aggregates. ‘Taking an average of her ex- 
ports for three vears, ending 1807, the amount 
was in round numbers, to the continent of Bu- 
rope, £13,000,000; to Asia, 3,308,000; to Afri- 
ea, 1,278,000; to the United States, 12,000,000; 
to other parts of America and the West Indies, 
10,690,000 to other places, 6,500,000; making a 
grand total of about £51,000,000, ‘The annual 
average from 1807 to 1811, was 55,000,000, 

In regard to ships, tonnage, and seamen em- 
vloyed inthe domestic and foreign trade of 
Gaciens, the following official statements are 
all that Lean find room for. In 1800, the nurm- 
ber of vessels was 12,198; tonnage, 1,446,632; 
seamen, 105,037. In 1813, there were belong- 
ing to English ports, 16,602 merchant vessels; 
tonnage 2,029,637; seamen, 127,740. And pass- 
ing over the intervening period, in 1836 the 
number of British vessels, entirely exclusive of 
the royal navy, was 24,230; tonnage, 2,553,684; 


dissatistic d, and 


} not have been encouraged to go out, 





colony, on the ground that agriculture should 
take preceds uce of tratlie, in the establishment 
of a colony, and in view of the experience at| 
Monrovia, ‘The climate here is a healthy eli- 
mate, not inferior to that of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, The country isa hilly country, abound-! 
ng The soil is fertile 
enough, sending up vegetation with a rapudlity 
and luxuriance unknown here. Cotton, rice, | 
tobacco, Indian corn, and other grains, togeth- 
er with a number of the most Heportant roots, 
among which are potatoes and beets, flourish 
well, and will always afford ample field for the | 
husbandinan. The greater portion of the eoun- 
try around aud interior is forest—the timber 
large and valuable. Occasionally there is open 
country of three or four miles in extent, | 
The inhabitants of C spe Palmas are a moral 
people, It is their habit to observe the Sul- 
bath sand ta ore ‘ ve liich 
the privileges are great—there being three min- 
isters of the asp | there whe are connected 
With missionary societies in this country, be-| 
sides several not thus connected, of whom the! 
Rev. Mr. MeGill, the father of our informant, 
Is one, 


nm streams of water. 


wl prablie woercdbige, fon 


The colonists live on te mperance priv 
No spirits are allowed to be sold in 
the colony, and none is drunk. There are no 
davs of publi ‘atmusemeut to furnish eceasions 
for dissipation and ten ptations to immorality. | 
The circumstances of the colony are very fa- 
vorable to the permanence ar 1 
rality and religion 
The coloutsts of Cape Palo 

They do not regret leaving tl 
do they desire te return. 


ciples, 


ire c mitented, 
lis country, Hor! 
This is not absol 
ly without « xeeption, but the exceptions 
very tew, 


il 
| oe 
are 

adan extract from | 
a letter received by him shortly after his 
val, froma friend at ¢ 

lowing purport:—* We 
three 


Our infortiant re 
artie 
ipe Palmas, to the fol- 

are all contented, with 

Of these, Mr. Watker is 
sails in this vessel. His ex- 
pectitions were unreasonable.” Asa general 
thing, the colonists live well, and their pros- 
pects to live well are good. Any man. with 
tudustry and the ordinary blessings of Provi- 
dence, may do well, and such, in fact, is the 
case with most of the inhabitants. There are | 
none who through indolence, or vice, or de- 
pression from causes which might have been 
avoided, are a burden on society. } 
at Monrovia, to some extent, and the! 
causes are to be traced to the previous charac. | 
ter of the emigrants, who for that reason should | 


exceptions, 


Cuse 


colony at Cape Palmas is wisely avoiding this 
evil, as well as others which have attended the 
tirst efforts of colonization, | 

Mr. MeGill declares himself the friend of 
colonization, and would advise every enterpri-, 
sing and industrious colored man who has the | 
opportunity, to to Liberia. —But that he 


go 


| should go voluntarily, with right expectations, | 
} calculating to work and to meet with the difi-| 


culties and hardships of emigrants, They who| 


} go with reasonable expectations, without the 
allthe wide-spread commerce of that mighty | 


delusive votion of being suddenly made rich, 
or esenping from the common lot of living by | 
the sweat of the brow, will find their condition | 
in life improved, and their prospects growing | 
better. He himself designs returning thither; | 


| he chooses Liberia in preference to this coun- 
goods carried coastwise, at one-half the value | 


try, has enjoyed good privileges of society and | 
education, and although he went there at an 
early age, is able to enter now on his medical 
studies with advantage. 

The statements of our informant concerning | 
the slave-trade, though not new, possess the in-| 
terest of coming from actual observation. Hel 
visited a Spanish shave Factory, saw their 
slave ships and became acquainted with the in- 


| human traflioers and their manner of proceed. | 
one 


ing. he vessels, mostly schooners, are built} 
in Bahimore, light and with sharp bows, for | 
swift sailing. At New York they take in their 
freight of goods for the purchase of slaves, then 
sail for Havana and take in the slave furniture | 
and get their papers, then sail for the coast of 
Africa and unlade their whole freight at the! 
factory and depart immediagely for the grain 
coast, to take in their load of rice to subsist the 
slaves on during the passages Mean time the 
agents atthe Factory are getting every thing| 
ready for an instantaneous embarkation on the | 
return of the vessel. When she returns, the! 
slaves which had been chained each to his post 
within the barricadoes of the Factory, are im-| 
mediately crowded into 80 or 40 boats, as the! 
ease may be, and hurried through the breakers 
on board the vessel, which instantly sets sail. | 
Always, more or less of the transport boats are 
swamped inthe breakers, and all the slaves! 
drowned. This extreme haste and hazard is} 
from fear of the English cruisers. The Span- 
inrds employ the Kroomen to man their trans- 
port boats. ‘They are also in the pay of the 


: | 
Suchis the} 


hecome established with a lot and dwelling are 
well off. Some are dissatisfied and depressed, 
yet but few of these desire to return to Ameri- 
a. Inshort, it cannot be questioned that Li- 
beria, as a whole, is ina prosperous condition, 
Monrovia, with its neighboring settlements, 
could now sustain itself, should the patronage 
of the society and the government be with- 
drawn. 

A vessel, with 55 emigrants and two mission- 
aries, has just sailed from Baltimore tor Cape 
Palmas. It is also stated that a vessel will 
soon sail from Philadelphia for Bassa Cove, 
with a few colonists and nine white persons to 
be engaged in benevolent and religious purpo- 
sts, Also. that 50 emigrants are expected to 
sail soon from New Orleans to the same place, 

The inference from these statements is, that, 
Whatever may be thought of Colonization as a 
remedy for slavery in this country. the colonies 
themselves an interest which should 
engage the heart and hand of the benevolent. 

N.B. We have submitted what we have 
written to Mr. MeGill, who asseuts to the cor- 
recthess of the statements made, 


=. rh -~ ~- . 


Possess 


So eae ae 


Miscellany. 


From the Friend. 
PROVIDENTIAL INTERVPOSITION, 
The following striking narrative, showing 
the Hniportance of a close attention to small 
impressions on the mind, is extracted from a 
recent work, ° 
tthe memorable dinner at Mr. Andrew's, 
Whieh T have mentioned, his story naturally re- 
called many others of the same kind: and one 
voluble gentleman who had a greater range 
than of memory, asserted that Sir 
Evan Nepean, when under seere tary of state, 
had been warned by a vision to save the lives 
of three or four persons, whe, but for this ap- 
pearance, would all of them have been hanged 
through Sir Mvan’s neglect. 


‘ 


accuracy 


‘You may well suppose we did not give 
much eredence to this; but knowing Sir Evan 
Ne pean very we Hi, Linformed him of what he 
Wilts eharged with, and be ged him to tell me 
what the ghost said. ‘The gentleman, said 
he, good humore tly, ‘romances pot a litte; 
but what he alludes to is the most extraordina- 
ry thing that ever happened to me.’ 


* Tle went on to tell ime that one night, seve | 


eral years before, he had the most unaceounta- 
ble wakefulness that could be imagined. 


rately; had ne care, nothing to brood over, aud 

was perfectly self-possessed. Still he could 

not sleep, and from eleven to two in the morn- 

ing had never closed an eye. It was summer, 

and twilight was far advanced; and to dissi- 

pate the ennui of his wakefulness, he resolved 

to rise and breathe the morning air in the 

Park. ‘There he saw nothing but sleepy sen- 

tinels, whom he rather envied, He passed the 

home ojlice several times, and at last, without 

any particular object, resolved to let himself in 

with his pass key. “The book of entries of the 

day before lny open on the table, and in sheer 

listlessness he began to read. The first thing 

appalled him, * A reprieve to be sent to York 

for the coiners ordered for exeeution the next 

day.’ It struck him that he had no return to 

his order to send the reprieve; and he searched 

the minutes, but could not find it. Jn alarm 

he went to the house of the chief clerk, who 
lived in Downing street: knocked him up (it 
was then long past three,) and asked him if he 
knew any thing of the reprieve being sent. In 
greater alarm, the chief clerk could not remem- 
ber. ‘ You are seareely awake,’ said Sir Evan; 
‘collect yourself; it must have been sent.’ 

* The chief clerk said he did now recollect 
he had sent it to the clerk of the crown whose 
business it was to forward it to York. 

** Good,’ said Sir FE. ‘but have you his re- 
ceipt and certificate that it is gone? 

see No! 

«<< 'Then come with me to bis house, we must 
find him, it is so early.’ It was now four, and 
the clerk of the crown lived in Chancery lane. 
There was no hackney coach, and they almost 
ran. The elerk of the crown hada country | 
house, and meaning to have a long holiday, he | 
was at that moment stepping into his gig to go | 
to his villa, Astonished at the visit of the 
under secretary at such an hour, he was still | 
more so at his business, 

** With an exclamation of horror, cried the 
clerk of the crown, ‘ The reprieve is locked up 
in my desk.’ It was brought. Sir Evan sent to 
the post office for the trustiest and fleetest ex- 
press, and the reprieve reached York the next 
morning, at the moment the unhappy people | 
were ascending the cart.” 

The above narrative, (says the Episcopal Recorder,) 
reealls to our recollection the following in the event- 


wasin perfect health; haddined earlytind modes | 


| MoD 


ast year, and that too with agents constantly 
in the field, have we any reason to believe that 
with the present ditliculties in the country, and 
the unexampled revulsion of all mereantile af- 
fairs, we can raise double the money that we | 
did last year? 


| 


The ease has seemed to the! 


Executive Committee a plain one, and they | 


felt themselves called on at once to reduce their | 
expenses. They have accordingly selected 
those points where the recall of a Chaplain | 
would be attended with the least evil, or where | 
the work could be taken up again with the | 
most readiness, Canton was now destitute of | 
a Chaplain, and is therefore discontinued as | 
one of our stations for the present. "Phe Chap-| 
latins at Rio Janiero and Marseilles are recall-! 
ed, those efforts having but just commenced, 
and nothing permanent done, Smyrna is also 
struck from our list, there being many mission- 
ary brethren ot that place, Pie hoped, 
Will pay some attention to the sailors. Some 
aid allowed to Caleutta will withheld 
after the present year. “The plan for building 
a Mariner's chureh in New Orleans is post- 
poned, and a negotiation is on foot with the 
friends of the cause there, respecting the fire 
ther employment of a Chaplain at that place 
under present circumstances, Perhaps it may 
be thought this is hasty, and that we should! 
have made known our situation before acting 
in this summary way. We answer, that we 
have published our wants to the people repeat- 
edly, but have received no adequate 
generally, 


wha, it is 


also be 


response, 
in the eountey, 
public bournt 
tore than th 


As the almoners of 

we feel bound to expend no 
benefaetions of the people place 
at our disposal, and when these resources fil, 
we must of course reduce our operations, The 
Comunittee have in this brief manner made a 


t+ frank disclosure of their proceedings at this} 


trying juneture 
on whieh thos 
shall rejotee 


in their affairs, and the reasons 
proceedings were fi unde dl. We 
yam to open the Chapels where 
they are now « losed, and to inerense our labors 
to an extent fir greater than we have ever yet 
tL as soon as there is any fiir prospect 
that we shall be sustained, We are persuaded 
that a very litte exertion, if all the churches 
would make that exertion, would abundantly 
suffice to supply the wants of our society. We 
trust that exertion will be tuade, and that this 
our appeal will not have been made in vain. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

A Vas Sinpenren, President. 
J. Greennear, Cor. Sec. 
NV York, May 23, 1837. 
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